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Foreword 


EW COLLEGE was founded in September, 1932. It has two 
functions: (1) it provides observation and student teaching 
facilities for those graduate students of Teachers College who desire 
practical experience as part of their preparation for teaching in col- 
leges, universities, and professional schools for teachers; (2) it pro- 
vides facilities for the preparation of superior elementary and sec- 
ondary teachers. 

New College is an integral part of Teachers College and Columbia 
University. Its administrative head is known as the Chairman of New 
College. It operates under the same Board of Trustees, Dean, and 
Secretary as Teachers College. 

The theory and plan of New College have been set forth in four 
successive announcements published annually since 1932. The present 
treatment differs from these in attempting to recount briefly the his- 
tory of the first four years, to evaluate the procedures and results, and 
in the light of these, to indicate next steps. 

In the evaluation, advantage has been taken of the fact that in the 
last few years the field of teacher education has produced in The 
National Survey of the Education of Teachers a world-wide, compre- 
hensive picture of current practices and conditions and in the Yearbook 
of the National Society of College Teachers of Education of 1935 
a body of principles by which practice may be guided. Specifically, the 
attempt is made here to appraise the work of New College in the light 
of the principles stated in the Yearbook. 

The Yearbook develops principles around four major issues: (1) 
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selective admission and selective promotion; (2) curriculum content 
and organization; (3) directed teaching; and (4) teacher supply and 
demand. Since New College has not concerned itself particularly with 
the fourth issue, treatment here is limited to the first three. 

The contributors to the Yearbook claim no finality for the principles 
as stated. On the contrary, they definitely say that “‘any set of prin- 
ciples formulated at this time will be imperfect and subject to change 
as additional evidence and new insights are attained.” Hence, those 
who have attempted to use the principles in appraising the work of 
New College have had no hesitancy in suggesting modifications of the 
principles where change seemed justifiable. In order to preserve con- 
tinuity in the treatment of New College, it was found necessary to 
take liberties with the sequence of the principles as given in the 
Yearbook and, in some cases, to make certain combinations of them. 
No fundamental change has, however, been made. 

The formulation of next steps, as given in the closing section of 
this volume, was materially aided by the preparation of the other 
sections. Thus, the courtesy extended by the Editor of the Teachers 
College Record to New College in inviting its faculty to take over 
the October issue of the magazine is already bearing fruit. It is hoped 
that further benefit will come to New College from the comments 
and suggestions sent to its Chairman by the readers of this issue. 


THE FACULTY 


New College 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
July 1, 1936 





I. The First Four Years 


ROM the days of Francke at Halle and of Pestalozzi at Yverdon, 

the idea has steadily gained ground that an essential part of the 
education of the teacher of children is practice under supervision in 
a laboratory school. No one questions today that an elementary and, 
usually, a secondary school should be part of every teacher-educating 
institution. Certifying bodies recognize the importance of student 
teaching and are making their requirements for the certification of 
elementary and secondary teachers increasingly specific as to the kind 
and amount of student teaching required. 


PLANNING NEW COLLEGE 


New College represents the first attempt to extend the principle of 
student teaching as an integral part of teacher education upward to 
the college level. It is assumed that there is every reason why the 
prospective college teacher, and particularly the prospective teachers 
college teacher, can profit materially by guidance in the principles and 
techniques of his field under a master teacher. It is equally true that 
there is little reason why college students should be subjected to the 
unguided first teaching efforts of instructors inexperienced in the 
college field. 

In 1930 the reasonableness of this idea had gained sufficient recog- 
nition to permit the definite planning of a demonstration teachers 
college as part of the organization of Teachers College. The year 
1931-1932 became a time of intensive planning. Weekly meetings to 
consider the many problems of organization and of the curriculum 
were attended by interested members of the faculty of Teachers Col- 
lege. The personnel varied from week to week according to the topic 
under consideration, but in the course of the year every department 
of Teachers College was represented in these meetings. The minutes 
of the meetings give a vivid picture of plans in the making, of con- 
troversial issues debated, of varied points of view, and of the gradual 
formulation of the general pattern of the curriculum of the demon- 
stration college. 
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It is interesting in reviewing the minutes of that first year and the 
first announcement issued in the winter of 1932, to note that no essen- 
tial feature of the general plan as then conceived has either been dis- 
carded or fundamentally modified. Careful selection of candidates, a 
curriculum based upon persistent problems, seminars in which these 
problems should be analyzed and discussed, service courses which 
should develop the knowledge and skills necessary for the solution of 
these problems, specialization built upon a broad base of general 
culture, foreign study, community living, contact with industry, func- 
tional standards, guidance based upon a cumulative record system, a 
comprehensive examination plan culminating in an interneship—these 
were the essential features of the general plan then in the making as 
they are of the program now developing. 

The first announcement was sent to principals of high schools and 
presidents of normal schools and teachers colleges all over the coun- 
try. The response was eagerly awaited. Would there be a sufficient 
number of applicants to make selection possible? The depression was 
at its worst; students desiring to become teachers could go to state 
teachers colleges at little cost, whereas at New College the fees were 
as high as those of any good liberal arts college; it was a new, untried 
venture. On the other hand, New College had a distinct advan- 
tage in being an integral part of Teachers College and Columbia 
University. 

Little by little students were recruited. A few came from the Far 
West, the Middle West, the South, and New England, but the great- 
est number came from the metropolitan area. When college opened 
on September 15, 1932, there were, all told, just 125 students. They 
were pioneers, adventurers, blazers of new trails. To many, no doubt, 
New College became a creature of their own imaginations and never 
really existed in fact as in their wishes. Many of these have come and 
gone, probably still seeking a utopia. Others came because they had 
attended progressive secondary schools and thought that New College 
sounded “progressive.’’ Some of these, too, have gone. Others came 
because they wanted to prepare for teaching and welcomed a college 
within the organization of Teachers College and Columbia University 
which gave such an opportunity to young people. Some came after 
thoughtful consideration of the program, and still others because of 
personal confidence in those responsible for the organization. 
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BEGINNING OF NEW COLLEGE 


The first assembly was held in Milbank Chapel on September 15, 
1932. Only a few, faculty or students, knew one another. There were 
no college songs, no college cheers, no pennants. The Chairman of 
New College gave a brief welcome and introduced the faculty. Stu- 
dents were invited to speak. One responded with a speech on art and 
life—he was writing a book on the theme. The Chairman closed the 
assembly with a brief statement of the reasons for the establishment 
of New College, its plans, and its goals. He told how the idea that 
something was wrong with education came to him first when he had 
to wait a year for his college diploma because on a certain date he 
had neglected to swim across the gymnasium pool and thus lacked a 
required point for graduation; of his two years’ teaching in Turkey 
during which he realized that one must know another country in order 
fully to appreciate his own; of what he learned of music as an usher 
at the Metropolitan Opera House; of the understanding of people 
and of work that he gained in a printing shop; and of the significance 
of such experiences in one’s education. The chord of combined realism 
and vision had been struck. New College was on its way. 

Those of the first group still in New College frequently refer to 
the first year as one of the finest experiences they have ever had. It 
probably was, for the faculty as well as the students, mainly because 
it was a first year. To participate in the beginning of a college, par- 
ticularly when the college is striking out on new paths, is a challenging 
experience. 

One of the most interesting and difficult problems that had to be 
met during the first year was the organization of the seminars. Ac- 
cording to the plan, all students were to be enrolled in seminars from 
the time they entered New College until they were graduated. In the 
seminars, the students were to be made aware of the great persistent 
problems of life: how to make a living, how to keep well, how to 
adapt to one’s environment, how to live with others, how to develop 
a point of view. In the early years the problems were to be considered 
in relation to the students’ own needs and later in relation to their 
implications for education. Some of the difficulties in putting the plan 
into effect were the newness of the idea to both faculty and students, 
inexperience in the techniques of group discussion, the lack of well 
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developed materials of instruction, and the fact that students and 
faculty members were new to one another. 

In order to help matters, the “Integration Committee” was formed. 
It was the business of this committee to analyze the large problem 
areas, to break them down into component problems, to formulate 
some of the main concepts necessary for their solution, and to work 
out a plan for co-ordinating the service courses and the seminars. The 
committee worked vigorously. The task was a very difficult one. 
Sometimes it seemed that for every step taken forward two were 
taken backward. At other times, when the discussion seemed to be 
moving forward steadily, someone would suddenly swing back to 
some knotty problem which had never been completely solved, and all 
the arguments pro and con would have to be debated again. Probably 
the most that was accomplished that first year in the Integration 
Committee was an understanding of one another’s fundamental points 
of view. To accomplish this much takes time, but it is an essential 
preliminary step whenever group work is attempted. 


THE NEW COLLEGE COMMUNITY 


Community planning and community living had been from the 
beginning an essential part of the plan of New College. Teachers were 
to be prepared to participate actively in the communities in which they 
would work and to assume educational leadership. Therefore, it was 
necessary that there should be facilities for the development of the 
principles and skills essential for such community participation and 
leadership. In the spring of 1933 the Chairman of New College and 
the Dean of Teachers College began definitely to plan along these 
lines. They were away together on a trip when they did their first 
definite planning. On their return, the Chairman found on his desk a 
well worked out plan for a New College Community. It was the work 
of two of the men students who, actuated by their own economic difh- 
culties in financing their way at New College, conceived of a com- 
munity as a solution to the financial difficulties of the students. The 
student plan included a farm on which resident groups of students 
should live for a year or more and in return for their labors in main- 
taining the farm should receive their education on a work-study plan. 
Other students should spend summers at the Community at regular 
board and tuition rates as preparation in community development. 
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The fact that a practical need prompted the planning of the Com- 
munity served to give zest to the venture and made the experience 
more realistic. By April a location had been selected and twenty stu- 
dents, men and women, with a faculty member and his wife left New 
York for the mountains of North Carolina. The place chosen was a 
farm of 1,900 acres located near Canton, North Carolina, about 
thirty-five miles southwest of Asheville. It has an altitude of 2,900 
feet, fertile land, excellent resources for the study of science, and very 
beautiful mountain scenery. 

Only one of the students who participated in the beginning of the 
Community had had any experience with farming. They were all far 
better with their ideas than with their hands, and much work had to 
be done. The houses on the farm had not been used for eight years 
and needed extensive repairs. The water supply was inadequate and 
many rods of ditch had to be dug up the mountainside to the spring 
so that new pipes might be laid to convey water. The garden was 
planted; then the heavy mountain rains came and washed away the 
seed and encouraged the weeds. In short, most of the elemental prob- 
lems of food and shelter had to be faced by a willing, enthusiastic, 
but sadly inefficient and undisciplined group. Those early struggles at 
the Community have left their mark upon the students who took part 
in them. Generally blundering and wasteful in his approach in the 
beginning, student after student has shouldered responsibility for his 
mistakes, has taken his share of worry over the indebtedness incurred 
that first spring and summer, and can now be relied upon to stand by 
in an emergency. The group is part of New College in a very real 
sense. 

In the summer about fifty more students joined the group. The 
problem of shelter was acute. The building of shacks, which has gone 
on ever since that time, became a regular part of the day’s work. It 
was not all work—not quite all. There were square dances in the 
evening, sometimes in the neighboring towns and sometimes at the 
Community. There were long climbs up Mount Pisgah, with a night 
out of doors on the mountaintop as a climax. There was study, too, 
particularly in the field of science. Under the influence of one of the 
music majors Bach became popular and over the dishes and the wood- 
pile the majestic harmonies of old chorals gave beauty and dignity 
to the tasks. 
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The group that started the work in the spring stayed on during the 
following winter. A few excerpts from letters written that winter 
may convey something of the spirit of the work: 


“Tf have been on the planning commission two weeks; have helped to start a 
new schedule and took two weeks’ kitchen duty to give it an impetus. . . .” 


“T have the faculty confidence, considerable knowledge on personal problems, 
and a keen feeling that knowledge is one of the most powerful and dangerous 
things in the world. . . .” 


“On a trip last week, I was called on without notice to speak to a class of four 
hundred high school boys. . . .” 


“We have just made over the kitchen and the dining room. There will be a 
surprise for you. . . .” 


“New College will make great strides over the winter if one can judge from 
what has already been done. . . .” 


“Tn the effort to economize we made our own butter and drank the buttermilk ; 
we have pressed apples to make cider and restrain ourselves until it turns to 
vinegar ; foodstuffs are still being canned ; tomatoes have been made into almost 
everything. .. .” 


EUROPEAN STUDY 


In the following year, the same week that the second group of stu- 
dents left for the summer at the Community, the first group sailed 
for Europe. Parents had to be persuaded, finances had to be juggled, 
the fear of imminent war had to be dispelled, individual plans for 
each student had to be made, and over and over again explanations 
of the purpose had to be given—“not a sight-seeing trip, but a study 
period to help students understand their own country better by con- 
trast with another, to give that greater understanding of people and 
things that only new scenes can stimulate.” At last all was in readiness 
and New College went down to the docks to see the first group of 
thirty students off for foreign study—for France, England, and 
Germany. 

A little while to get acquainted with Paris, a little travel through 
the countryside of France, and then a quiet settling down in French 
homes in Paris for a serious winter’s work. A summer session at the 
college at Exeter, a month in a cottage in the Lake District at Winder- 
mere, and then London with study at Whiteland’s College, the Lon- 
don School of Economics, the University of London. A summer of 
school visits in Germany followed by life in a German home and 
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study at the University of Berlin. Wherever there was a group—a 
village in Bavaria, a pension in Paris, the cottage at Windermere— 
there was always a seminar. The winter’s efforts had brought a certain 
clarity of purpose and skill in handling the seminar that came to 
fruition on foreign soil. Frequently leaders in the countries visited 
joined the groups and interpreted the political scene, the life and 
customs, as well as the educational plan and the schools of their 
countries. There were letters home, of course. These were eagerly 
passed around among relatives and friends. Some of them were copied 
and are in the files of New College contributing to its personal history. 
A few lines from one of the letters may convey something of what 
those days meant to the students: 


“The Deutsche Museum at Miinchen—a perfect treasure of information; we 
tried to grasp the whole at first and then each of us settled down to study one 
little bit of it. In the evenings we brought our findings together and shared them 
in the seminar. .. . 

““W orsdorf—we are scattered around the village living in peasant homes. . . . 
Reading about them in a geography would have meant nothing but now living 
conditions and sanitation in southern Germany are matters of vital interest. . 

“We visited a Landschule where the idea is that the people should not be 
educated above and beyond the village but that they should be prepared to thrive 
on village occupations. . . . 

“In Worsdorf what really goes down as history was the birth of an idea that 
revolutionized us. Sitting around the tavern table after supper we began talking 
about how we should like our country to be—terribly exciting, fairly idealistic. 
Then Bonn, Jena, and Petersen’s school and our ideas knew a rebirth. Dr. W. 
was with us. We sat up late that night in a room at the Schwarze Adler thinking 
out details. We had begun to be a bit fed up on parades and political meetings. 
Now they took on a new significance. What were their good points, their bad 
points—what could we learn from them to help create a better America? . . .” 


Many such letters have come since from students studying in foreign 
lands. The dominant note is always one of seeing America with new 
eyes and of grasping a little more of the profound social significance 
of teaching. They begin to see teaching in the large, bold, challenging 
lines that the zeal of youth demands in its vocational choice. 


OTHER CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENTS 


From the beginning the faculty meeting held weekly on Monday 
evenings has been an important element in the development of New 
College. The meetings are attended not only by the faculty but also 
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by graduate students of Teachers College assisting in New College 
as student teachers, other graduate students of Teachers College, and 
students of New College. A few of the last are generally in attendance 
at every meeting. They exercise discretion in not coming in too great 
numbers, but a few of the older students attend quite regularly. Dur- 
ing the first year the general plan of the college was discussed and 
developed. There has always been a unique quality to these faculty 
meetings. Anything savoring of mere verbiage or educational lingo 
has never been tolerated. The Chairman’s probing, “‘Now, just what 
do you mean by that word?” and his insistence that the word be 
defined and illustrated, not only by the user but by other members of 
the group, has effectively ruled out any attempt at comfortable retreat 
behind words. Under such challenge, there has always been a real 
pushing forward of ideas. There has been a good deal of repetition; 
there had to be. Education has so long lived in a smug little world of 
its own that any effort to view it in terms of common sense and every- 
day experience requires a lot of thinking. 

It was originally planned that most of the students should live in 
the college dormitories. But with the financial conditions so very diff- 
cult, concessions had to be made. This is a regrettable fact since it has 
made the process of assimilation of the students particularly difficult. 
The New College program covers the entire life of the student, and 
those who commute have difficulty in becoming a real part of the 
college. 

A significant development was the beginning of the cumulative 
record system. Before the opening of the college, forms had been 
devised on which the progress of the students scholastically and per- 
sonally was to be recorded in specific, objective statements. Old habits 
of recording in terms of A, B, C, or D, or Satisfactory and Unsatis- 
factory had to be broken down. The labor involved was very great 
even though the student body was small. To record specifically means 
intimate knowledge of performance and this takes the highest type of 
teaching skill. Recording in this way has not heretofore been con- 
sidered a part of the teacher’s task and, accordingly, it was difficult 
to learn. 

So many new things had to be learned that year by everybody! 
Each day brought new problems to be solved, new techniques to be 
evolved. Perhaps the most difficult of all the learnings was the mastery 
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of living in a situation where there was a continuous challenge to go 
forward, where there was no resting on previous accomplishment, 
where achievement merely spurred on to greater achievement, and 
where freedom imposed, at every turn, the gravest of responsibilities. 

Only one of the major experiences originally planned was not put 
into operation during the first year—the Period in Industry. In the 
height of unemployment it seemed unwise, if not impossible, to insist 
that students have experience in industry. Otherwise, every essential 
feature of the program as originally planned was put into effect the 
first year. 

Critics said that too many things were started at once; that the pace 
should be slower. Fortunately they were not heeded for time has 
proved that they were wrong. Every essential feature of the ground 
plan was so fundamentally related to every other that it was impera- 
tive that some progress be made on all fronts at once. In other words, 
it was not the purpose of New College to demonstrate a reform in 
one or another aspect of teacher education but to attempt to put into 
effect a different total pattern, every part of which was essential to the 
unity and dynamic force of the whole. The years that have followed 
have brought some refinement to the plan and much richness in detail. 
Things have happened that were not in the original plan, but in every 
case these have been in the nature of details shaped by circumstances 
and opportunity. The general pattern has remained intact. 


EVOLVING FORMS OF THE PROGRAM 


Consequently, narrating the story of the remaining three years 
will be a matter of indicating emphases and describing the evolving 
forms of the essential features of the program. For example, when 
those who had been at the Community during the summer returned to 
New York for the winter and spring sessions of 1933-1934, they 
brought back a great desire to find something comparable in their 
program in the city. They had experienced the supreme satisfaction 
which comes when one is part of a group which has achieved some- 
thing tangible and important. They had plowed the fields and har- 
vested the crops, they had built cabins, they had turned on the electric 
lights which were the result of their own labors. They wanted action. 

Similarly, the groups returning from Europe wanted action. They 
had seen young men and women of their own age exalted by belief in 
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a cause, with something to live for that transcended their own per- 
sonal wants. They realized that these young people had something in 
their lives which was highly desirable. They, too, wanted this some- 
thing. As a result, the year 1933-1934 was one of great political 
activity. Many of the assemblies became political forums. The weekly 
newspaper exchanged its educational cast for a vivid political hue. 
Students allied themselves with this radical organization and that. 
The “bull session” flourished. Wherever there was a strike in the 
metropolitan area, one could be pretty sure to find a New College 
student in the picket line. 

It was not all good; it was not all bad. There was thinking on vital 
issues; there was willingness to face criticism and ridicule for con- 
science’ sake—and that was good. There was action without reflection; 
there was exploitation of youth by political agencies; there was domi- 
nation of the immature student by the skilled, politically-minded stu- 
dent—and that was bad. 

In the meantime, the weekly faculty meetings went on steadily as 
before. The Integration Committee had become the Curriculum- 
Guidance Committee and worked persistently on the improvement 
of student records, the techniques of guidance, and the development 
of the curriculum. The Comprehensive Examination Plan which had 
been formulated and mimeographed the spring before was followed 
this spring by a similar document on the Standards of New College. 
These were important developments, for in a program as flexible as 
that of New College it is very important that there be standards to 
steer by and an adequate means of checking results. 

Some of the advanced students who had had two or more years at 
other colleges before entering New College, had gone to teach as 
student teachers in public and private schools in the vicinity and as 
internes in many parts of the country. Some, too, had gone to work. 
Out of sheer necessity, out of the economic needs of the students, the 
Period of Industry got under way. When the students themselves had 
to work to live, there were no scruples against having them get jobs 
if they could. In the meantime, they continued under the direction of 
the college. The Wednesday evening industrial seminar was started, 
and weekly the students at work came back to the college to discuss 
industry as they were experiencing it against a background of study 
of current industrial conditions and their origins. 
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The spring of 1934 brought again its exodus of students to Europe, 
to the Community, and, in addition, to the Period in Industry, and to 
Independent Study under the guidance of the college. Of course, there 
is an occasional vacation at New College, but it is an individual mat- 
ter for there is no general summer vacation for all. The summer is 
as carefully planned with respect to study and other activities as are 
the winter and spring terms. 

The second summer saw a very important development at the 
Community. The Nursery-Kindergarten-Primary majors with their 
adviser began a nursery school for the little children of their moun- 
tain neighbors. A mountain cabin was re-roofed, scrubbed, and 
painted; equipment was made; and the children were brought down 
from the mountainsides daily for their first experience in group work 
and play. This brought visits back and forth with the mountaineers 
and a real beginning in the sharing of New College Community in 
the problems of the neighborhood. Again, larger social activities, 
reaching out beyond New College, took place at the Community. It 
required still another year before a way was found to carry a com- 
parable program in New York. 

The year 1934-1935 saw the continuance of political interest but 
with a steadier pulse. Issues were more clearly defined and there was 
much more reflection. In particular, it was observable that a great 
deal of attention was given to clarifying the meaning of the word 
“freedom.” There was greater respect, too, for plain, honest, hard 
work, 

The Curriculum-Guidance Committee produced its third important 
document, this time an explanation of the theory and procedures of 
the Curriculum-Guidance Plan. There now were available in substan- 
tial form three clear expositions of those phases of the program which 
were essential to its strength and thoroughness, namely, the Compre- 
hensive Examination Plan, the Standards, and the total Curriculum 
Guidance Plan. 

The spring of 1935 is particularly memorable because it marked 
the first graduation exercises of New College. There were three grad- 
uates, the first New College graduates to march in line at the Colum- 
bia Commencement. Each had entered New College in 1932 after 
having studied two or three years at other colleges. In the following 
fall they entered the teaching field, each where he had had his interne- 
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ship—one in community development in rural Delaware, another 


teaching English at Briarcliff Junior College, and another teaching art 
at Fieldston Ethical Culture School. 


COMMUNITY ACTIVITIES 


In the summer of 1935 the nursery school at the Community devel- 
oped rapidly. The mountain cabin was too small. The public school 
building of the neighborhood and a hunting lodge were used and two 
schools were operated instead of one. The schools were located sufh- 
ciently far apart to accommodate two different neighborhood groups. 
Thus the sphere of influence of the Community was extended. During 
the present summer a school for the older children of the neighbor- 
hood has been added to the project. 

The summer of 1934 had seen another important development at 
the Community—High Valley Camp for children from twelve to 
sixteen. The camp is planned on the same principles of participation 
in its development as is the rest of the Community. New College stu- 
dents, serving as counselors at High Valley, have an opportunity to 
put into practice with children the principles they have learned through 
their own experiences at the Community. 

Last summer New College also made its first venture in urban 
community development. A group of six students gathered together 
children of the neighborhood and began recreational groups. The 
interest carried over in the winter and groups assembled regularly in 
an old building on 123rd Street for work in clay, piano, chorus, ath- 
letics, story-telling, dance, shop, and so forth. The parents became 
interested and, accordingly, an evening high school for adults was 
started. In the meantime one of the education seminars undertook a 
study of the neighborhood, and made contacts with other social agen- 
cies and with municipal committees to the end of co-operating in a 
general plan for the development of the area immediately north of 
Teachers College. This summer a kindergarten for four-year-olds and 
a neighborhood study group of ten- and eleven-year-olds have been 
added to the activities. 

Another undertaking in community development has been started 
in Habersham County, Georgia. This spring two men students and a 
professor have planted the first crops, have begun putting buildings 
in repair, and are laying the plans for a people’s college. The social 
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zeal of the students and their desire for socially constructive work 
are finding an outlet in community development. 

It seems strange to be reminiscing about New College in the midst 
of all the many activities going on. On the desk lie letters and post- 
cards from students. They tell of a trip into a tin mine in Cornwall, 
of a week on an old estate in Devonshire, of an apartment in Paris 
with a skylight and a balcony, of a course at the Sorbonne. Across the 
hall, a student sits studying the charts he has made of the way he 
thinks the social sciences might be taught; another comes in with her 
plan for an interneship problem; another comes to talk over the 
committee meeting she has just had with students of the Hilltop 
Evening High School on plans for assemblies next winter. Word 
comes from North Carolina that the new health center is being 
increasingly used by the neighbors. 

The summer of 1936 has brought a wealth of experience. It has all 
been planned, diverse as it is. Each activity has been selected with 
reference to its peculiar worth in the development of the student. The 


strength of New College probably lies in just this blending of breadth 
and definiteness. 














II. An Appraisal 


I, CURRICULUM CONTENT AND ORGANIZATION 


HE principles of teacher education upon which the New College 

curriculum is based coincide in the main with those set forth and 
discussed in the Yearbook’ for 1935 of the National Society of Col- 
lege Teachers of Education. It is the purpose in this and the two 
following sections to show the way in which New College has at- 
tempted to apply the principles set forth in the Yearbook, to indicate 
the problems involved, and to show the extent to which application of 
the principles has thus far been achieved. As stated in the Yearbook, 
certain of the principles treat of the curriculum as a whole; others 
relate more specifically to certain phases of it. For the sake of co- 
herence, it is proposed first to consider New College in relation to 
the principles dealing with the curriculum as a whole and, then, simi- 
larly to consider those which have to do with specific phases of the 
curriculum. 


PRINCIPLES GOVERNING THE CURRICULUM AS A WHOLE 


The first group of principles, those concerned with the curriculum 
as a whole, is stated as follows: 


Principle 1. The program for the education of teachers at any level should be 
based on their needs as individuals, as citizens, and as members of the teaching 
profession.” 


Principle 2. The education of teachers should include a broad general culture, 
adequate professional preparation, and supplementary cultural contacts which 
make for a truly liberal education.® 


Principle 3. Breadth of general education should be directed toward sound 
scholarship and a cultural background in the major areas of human experience.* 


Principle 12. The curriculum should include opportunities and experiences de- 


1 Here, and throughout this section, all references to the “Yearbook” apply to The Education of 
Teachers, Yearbook Number XXIII of the National Society of College Teachers of Education (The 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1935). The principles cited in this section are from Chapter III. 
“Principles of Curriculum Construction for the Education of Teachers,” by W. S. Gray, Florence B. 
Stratemeyer, and Thomas Alexander. 

*Tbid., p. 73- ® Tbid., p. 77. *Tbid., p. 79. 
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signed to develop personal, social, and professional qualities that characterize a 
superior teacher. 


Principle 8. The contacts provided in the various fields studied should promote 
an understanding of basic concepts, principles, relationships, and generalizations 
rather than the mere acquisition of facts or information, however well 
organized.® 


Principle 9. The work provided should be continuous in thought and organiza- 
tion and inherently sequential.* 


New College is developing its curriculum with a view to meeting 
the needs of the individual, the citizen, and the teacher (Principle 1). 
There can be no sharp cleavage between the processes through which 
these needs are met. Any development of the individual as a person 
will influence his citizenship and his teaching. The same principle 
holds true in each line of development, because in every aspect of life 
one is confronted with problematic situations all of which revolve 
around a few core problems. They merely manifest themselves dif- 
ferently in different times and places. In one’s personal, civic, and pro- 
fessional life the same problems are inescapably there. For example, 
at home, one may be struggling with the problem of ventilating a 
small city apartment or of using available furniture to best advan- 
tage; in the community, one may be attempting to solve the problem 
of a park which instead of affording the recreational facilities for 
which it was intended has become a center of crime and delinquency; 
at school, one may be trying to accommodate five hundred children in 
a space meant for three hundred. In each case, the problem is basically 
one of adaptation to environment. 


MAJOR PROBLEM AREAS 


On the assumption that development, whether personal, civic, or 
professional, takes place best when efforts are directed by clear pur- 
poses, the program of study is built around important problems and 
issues determined by an analysis of the situations which confront and 
demand solution. The thinking of the faculty and the students of New 
College has resulted during the past four years in the following 
formulation of major problem areas: 


1. Adjustment to and co-operation with others in the family, com- 
munity, state, and other nations. 


5 Ibid., p. 95. * Ibid., p. 89. "Tbid., p. go. 
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2. Adjustment to and control of the natural environment, looking 

toward its utilization for individual and social needs. 

. Achievement and maintenance of physical and mental health. 

4. Creation, interpretation, and appreciation of art and beauty (in- 
cluding leisure-time activities) . 

5. Raising the standard of living, including the provision of food, 
shelter, and clothing, and the satisfaction of wants beyond the 
essentials of existence. 

6. Achievement of economic security. 

7. Acquisition and transmission of the social heritage—the means by 
which the human race extends and transmits its heritage, including 
education and educational agencies, vocational choice and prepara- 
tion. 

8. Guiding principles and ultimate values—the development by the 
individual and the group of a point of view about life, a sensitivity 
to enduring values and a willingness to act in keeping with them.*® 


w 


There is nothing final about this formulation. Probably in the next 
few years it will be modified in the direction of reduction in number. 
At present, it serves its two main purposes fairly well: (1) in curric- 
ulum construction, the problem areas are the points of reference in 
determining the materials and experiences which are judged of most 
worth, in general, in furthering personal, civic, and professional 
development; (2) in individual guidance, they are again points of 
reference in determining which of the general curricular materials 
and experiences and which sequence will be of most worth to a par- 
ticular student. 

No adequate explanation of the way in which the first of these pur- 
poses is accomplished can be given here. In brief, through the faculty 
meetings, the seminars, and committee meetings the large problems 
are broken down into their personal, civic, and professional aspects. 
Each faculty member then tries to select the major concepts, experi- 
ences, and materials of his particular field with respect to the contri- 
bution they will make to the solution of the problems. The Curriculum 
Guidance Committee has as one of its major functions the co-ordina- 
tion of the whole. This is not merely a matter of course construction 


® Discussed more fully in Teachers College Bulletin, Twenty-seventh Series, No. 2, December, 1935, 
New College for the Education of Teachers for the Sessions 1936-1937, p. 11. Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City. 
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and co-ordination. It has to do, instead, with the whole program of 
the college and the interrelation of all its parts—social life, com- 


munity living, foreign study, courses and seminars, industrial experi- 


ence, and student teaching. 


INDIVIDUAL PROBLEMS IN RELATION TO THE CURRICULUM 


In using the problems in the guidance of the students, the effort is 
made to have students define their own immediate problems in terms 
of the universal persistent problems. The definition of these prob- 
lems and the goals of the student are the two extremes which deter- 
mine the process of long-view planning. This means that while there 
is a general pattern of the curriculum, an individual application is 
made with every student. Again no adequate explanation of the proc- 
ess can be given here, but two illustrations are offered instead. 


Mr. L. had been a leader at high school—president of his class and valedic- 
torian. At college, the first months passed without his getting any foothold in 
college life. To help support himself, he is carrying a part-time job. He is living 
at home and spends two hours a day in commuting. He has a good background in 
music but little time to practice. He knows nothing of the plastic and graphic arts 
and feels his inadequacy. He was brought up in a deeply religious atmosphere, but 
since coming to college feels that his point of view is changing somewhat. He 
wants time to think it all through. He is majoring in the social sciences. 


Miss M. is a music major. She has considerable skill but prior to New College 
her musical experience had been very limited. Her high school program contained 
no mathematics and little natural science. In order to provide her living expenses 
she is engaged in a “board-and-room job.” She had been used to a very orderly 
existence at home. Here her employer, a professional woman, leads a very irregu- 
lar existence. Meals, for example, may be served at any hour. This entails great 
difficulty for Miss M. in organizing her own time. 


In each such case, effort is first made to have the student realize that 
the problems involved in these situations are manifestations of larger 
problems common to humanity, that they are not something apart 
from the curriculum of New College but instead are typical of the 
specific conditions through which the curriculum will operate. This 
approach to the problem may sound simple, but the weight of tradi- 
tion which has operated to divorce the ordinary problems of life from 
the curriculum is very great, and work along the opposed lines of 


bringing them together is anything but simple either for faculty or 
for students. 
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Mr. L. saw very quickly that his pivotal problem was one of eco- 
nomic security. What was more difficult to make him see, as is usually 
the case in such a situation, was that New College was concerned for 
his personal and civic development as well as for his professional 
preparation and, therefore, it stressed the need that he carry no 
heavier a program of courses than would give him time for this 
development. Students and faculty alike still tend to be, from past 
experience, “‘course-bound.”’ Regardless of what lip service may be 
given to the contrary, in actual practice the tendency of the adviser 
when confronted with the problems of a Mr. L. is to sacrifice his 
potentialities for leadership, his need for straightening out his reli- 
gious doubts, and his craving for the arts to a list of course require- 
ments. In this particular case, it took hard work on the part of the 
adviser to get Mr. L. to play his violin in the orchestra, to have some 
concern regarding his contribution to New College, and to plan with 
him a time budget permitting development in the three major aspects 
of life. 

Miss M. was quite different. In working out a time budget, she 
realized that there was time enough for the things she needed if only 
she could regulate her day. She realized, too, that the problem was 
one essentially of adjusting to others. She defined it, eventually, as: 
“How to maintain courteous, responsible relations with an employer 
without being exploited.” In short, how to bear one’s share of a job 
and yet hold one’s own. This is certainly a universal problem, but one 
which schools seldom uncover or give help in solving. The significance 
of this problem and the importance of using the present situation as a 
means of learning how to meet such problems generally was discussed 
with Miss M. and she set to work to find a solution. As for the rest 
of the situation, she planned definitely to arrange time to hear con- 
certs and operas. Because of the weak background in high school 
science, her major emphasis at the Community during the summer was 
to be on science. A general course in mathematics was planned for her 
second year. 

As has been indicated, working on such a basis multiplies the diffi- 
culties of both instruction and administration. There is very little that 
can be routinized. Dealing with problems of the sort illustrated means 
thinking, and hard thinking, every step of the way. Furthermore, 
when students are encouraged to think about their problems in rela- 
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tion to the curriculum, it takes a lot of effort to get them to understand 
the difference between the use and the abuse of the instructor’s time, 
or between freedom and license. 

Difficulties crop up, particularly when students are encouraged to 
think about their civic responsibilities. For example, this spring, when 
the students going to Europe were scheduled to sail, it was a bit 
troublesome to have some of them declare that they were in sympathy 
with the outlaw seamen’s strike that had been declared and that, there- 
fore, it was against their conscience to sail on the boat selected, and 
that, furthermore, New College should show its stand by canceling 
the passages taken. It requires time to teach students the art of 
“knowing when.”’ Sometimes, too, explanation has to give place, tem- 
porarily, to arbitrary measures. Such difficulties do not rise in a purely 
academic training for meeting personal, civic, and professional needs. 
But the minute action is encouraged, trouble begins. 

After four years’ experience, New College is, however, strong 
in its conviction that these methods in accord with the principles out- 
lined above are right and that the results are worth all the loss of 
academic ease the process entails. Students preparing to teach should 
become thoroughly aware of what is happening in contemporary so- 
ciety both for the sake of their own background and for the sake of 
being able to interpret this changing social scene to others. Therefore, 
though they will blunder in the process, New College students are 
urged to go beyond academic discussion and to participate, each 
according to his own convictions, in social and political movements. 
They are to be cognizant of the difficulties to be encountered in 
achieving a better social order and conversant with the judgment of 
others concerning social problems. Above all, they are to have a 
special concern for reconstructing educational institutions in the light 
of the needs of a changing civilization. 


BROAD CULTURE VERSUS NARROW METHODOLOGY 


All professions find it difficult to apply Principle 2: ‘The education 
of teachers should include a broad general culture, adequate profes- 
sional preparation, and supplementary cultural contacts which make 
for a truly liberal education.’’ With the emphasis in the past quarter 
of a century upon scientific method and specialization the swing has 
been toward specific preparation and away from broad culture. In 
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education, this swing has manifested itself, particularly, in the appli- 
cation of the methods of the physical sciences in the determination of 
teaching procedures. The barrenness of the results, due to the dispro- 
portionate amount of time spent upon methodology and the fact that 
much of the scientific basis is itself crumbling before the findings of 
later investigation, has caused a return to an emphasis on general 
culture and away from the narrow problems of method. The real 
problem, of course, is to combine the two so that a teacher will be 
both a broadly cultured person and a technically trained worker. If 
the dual aim is granted, the problem resolves itself into three main 
questions: (1) the nature and degree of the culture desirable; (2) the 
nature and degree of the technical experiences desirable; and (3) the 
best way to develop a cultural background and technical expertness, 
whether in combination or separately. 

In determining the nature and degree of cultural background desir- 
able, New College assumes that there is a heritage of the best thought 
and achievement of the race which it is the peculiar responsibility of 
the teacher to possess. This heritage is derived from the four major 
but closely related areas of human experience within which persistent 
problems tend to fall (Principle 3) : human relationships as expressed 
in social, economic, industrial, and political life; natural sciences, par- 
ticularly with reference to the influence of natural and environmental 
forces on life; arts, with special reference to the expression of con- 
temporary thought through the pictorial arts, the plastic arts, the 
musical arts, and the art of letters; and philosophy, under which reli- 
gion, ethics, logic, and education receive consideration as the expres- 
sion of man’s efforts to determine ultimate values. These fields are 
vast. The matter of amount and kind of background expected in each 
presents a challenging problem of selection. As has been indicated 
before, the criterion of selection at New College is the worth of the 
contribution of the material to the solution of persistent problems. 

In the last analysis, the richness and depth of the selection will be 
no greater than the culture of the faculty. Granted that the persistent 
problems form the frame of reference for the selection of curricular 
experiences, and granted that a functional approach to education is 
accepted, different schools proceeding from these same assumptions 
will come out with very different curricular experiences. The selection 
of the particular experiences is, to a large extent, subjective. In this 
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fact lie both the strength and the danger of this method. The prob- 
lem goes back to the fact that teaching is an art and that the essence 
of art is the selection of materials and their reorganization into some- 
thing that is expressive of the meaning of life to the artist. Hence, the 
most potent element in the development of cultural background is 
the teacher. 

The location of New College in New York has thrown emphasis 
upon the use of New York in the development of cultural background. 
The city has within it excellent examples of social patterns showing 
different modes of life. The College arranges for the students to make 
use of libraries, museums, and art collections; to visit churches; to 
attend dramatic, musical, and lecture programs; and to study com- 
mercial and industrial enterprises, civic and social welfare organiza- 
tions, and economic and political agencies. 

An essential factor in the curriculum of New College is the study 
of the civilizations and cultures of foreign countries, both through 
study at home and through travel and study abroad. The increasing 
importance of international relations makes it advisable to project 
the work carried on in the field of the social sciences into direct con- 
tact with European groups. For the students abroad there is travel 
about the country, with visits to schools, government offices, social 
agencies, recreation centers, churches, modern housing developments, 
factories, clinics, hospitals, libraries, museums, art galleries, theaters, 
and operas. Usually the students live in a student hostel or a small 
pension where there are of necessity intimate daily associations with 
the people of the country. All these experiences influence significantly 
the general cultural background of the student. 

Certain courses have been set up within the four large areas which 
have been designed in particular to further the development of a cul- 
tural background. In the field of human relations, the materials of the 
course known as Modern Civilization are selected on the basis of 
their contribution to the understanding of current issues. In the nat- 
ural sciences, courses are given in Science and Modern Life and in 
Human Growth and Development. In these two courses, the signifi- 
cant contributions of the physical and natural sciences are focused on 
persistent problems and both the North Carolina Community and 
New York City furnish natural laboratory experiences for them. In 
Contemporary Arts, the significant current contributions in music, the 
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plastic and graphic arts, literature, and the dance are studied with 
regard both to their interrelationships and to their historic origins. In 
Philosophy the major philosophies, religions, and systems of ethics 
are studied not as a stereotyped course in the history of philosophy 
but in the light they throw upon the persistent problems. 

Fulfilling the requirements of these courses is not regarded as proof 
that the student measures up to the standards of cultural development. 
The ultimate criterion is the effect that any experience has upon 
behavior. Clarifying the standards takes time, and it is no easy matter 
to convince the students and, more particularly, their parents that 
judgment actually will be made upon the basis of the way a student is 
affected by the experiences he has had. 


PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION 


In the technical preparation of the student, New College demands, 
first, thorough grounding in a major and a secondary field. Upon the 
fundamental background described above, the student makes intensive 
preparation in his special fields. The experiences included in this prep- 
aration as in the development of cultural background are provided in 
New College, elsewhere in the University, at the Community, in 
Europe, and wherever else the best preparation can be procured. In 
general, students, while in Europe, carry some work at the University 
of London, Whiteland’s College, Exeter, the Sorbonne, and the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, although, because of the special preparation needed, 
a few students have studied at the University of Madrid, the Univer- 
sity of Vienna, and the University of Edinburgh. 

Not only is a high degree of proficiency in fields of special 
interest required but emphasis is placed upon the collection and or- 
ganization of materials of instruction. Students systematically develop 
materials files, carefully catalogued, as part of their preparation. The 
formation of the habit of collecting and organizing materials is very 
important and is well designed to further good teaching. To have 
materials at hand when needed will go a long way toward improving 
the character of instruction. 

Specific courses in methods are not given. Instead, all professional 
work is centered in the education seminar and related divisional sem- 
inars. These are a continuation of the central seminar in which the 
student is enrolled when he enters the college. In the latter, the begin- 
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ning student views the persistent problems as they relate to his own 
life. As he progresses in his course, he views the problems not so much 
in light of their effect upon him but rather in light of their educa- 
tional implications. Emphasis is placed upon developmental, educa- 
tional, and social psychology and upon the history of education. From 
these, principles of education and of teaching and, eventually, the 
beginning of a philosophy of education are developed. Faculty repre- 
sentatives of the major professional fields are present in the education 
seminar and assist in its development. Each conducts a divisional 
seminar with majors in his field and applies the principles formulated 
in the education seminar to the teaching of his particular field. The 
divisional seminar reports the results of its work to the education 
seminar. In this way, the interrelations of the fields of knowledge are 
constantly kept before the education seminar and the dangers of nar- 
row departmentalization are minimized. Besides, by continuing to 
keep the persistent problems as the core of the curriculum, it is hoped 
that the functional dynamic approach to the problem of education will 
become habitual. 

The actual techniques of teaching are developed through the close 
relationship of the student teaching experiences and the education 
seminar. Theory developed in the seminar is applied in the class- 
room; the problems met in the classroom are brought back to the 
seminar for discussion. Materials of instruction developed through 
the seminar are tested in the classroom; the results are brought back 
to the seminar for further clarification. 

As to the question of whether cultural background and technical 
preparation can better be achieved in combination or separately, New 
College subscribes to the professionalization of subject matter through 
the close integration of the cultural background and the more specific 
professional preparation. In general, specific professional preparation 
is not begun until the student meets the standards set for general 
cultural background. Although there is no set time for the beginning 
of specific professional emphasis, it has thus far not occurred before 
the third year. 

Because the persistent problems® form the basis of the seminars and 
determine the curricular experiences, there can be no sharp demarca- 
tion between the general cultural background and the specific profes- 


*See page 5 of this magazine. 
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sional preparation. The difference is, rather, one of emphasis, cultural 
background being emphasized in the earlier years and professional 
preparation in the later years. There is throughout a unifying core, in 
the persistent problems, which causes the cultural background to con- 
tribute directly to professional preparation. In short, New College 
does not recognize a dichotomy of the cultural and the professional 
but, instead, tries to keep the professional goal clearly in view and to 
plan the curriculum in such a way as to cause all experiences to con- 
tribute to both the personal and the professional development of the 
student. 


DEVELOPMENT OF IMPORTANT CONCEPTS 


Thus far in the discussion emphasis has been placed upon the or- 
ganization of the curriculum around persistent problems and the basis 
these furnish for the personal, civic, and professional development of 
the student (Principles 1, 2, 3, and 12). Of equal importance is the 
emphasis of the curriculum upon the development of important con- 
cepts (Principle 8). New College is thoroughly in accord with the 
statement made in the Yearbook, ‘“‘Not just to find the solution to a 
specific problem but to generalize on the basis of experience in order 
gradually to evolve principles for the guidance of conduct is the 
ultimate goal.’’”° 

In the construction of courses, a few concepts are selected as ulti- 
mate goals, to be reached through the solution of the problems met 
in the course. Thus, for example, in Human Growth and Development 
the course is so planned as to drive home the following concepts: 
Development through the interaction of internal and external forces; 
the essential unity of the organism; the continuity of growth; diversity 
in pace and pattern of development; activity as the basis of all growth. 
The students are brought face to face with the problems of human 
nature; they are taught to generalize; and, gradually, through many 
experiences they come into some understanding of the significance of 
these concepts for education and for life itself. 

The general sequence of the program (Principle 9) has been de- 
scribed earlier as a movement from a broad base of general culture 
toward specialization. The experience of the past four years has shown 
that within this general movement the following sequence of experi- 


ences is by and large most effective. 
10 Yearbook, p. 89. 
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1. Orientation period (June-September) at New College Community, designed 
to acquaint the student with the philosophy and purposes of New College and 
through close association among students and between students and faculty to 
assist the student in social adjustments. 

2. Period of resident study in New York City (two or three years, depending 
upon the student’s background at entrance to New College) directed toward: 

a. Discussions of problems cross-sectioning the major fields of knowledge. 

b. Exploratory teaching contacts (observation of children and adults, educa- 
tional activities and institutions) where pertinent to the problems under 
discussion. 

c. Preparation (toward the latter part of this period) for foreign study in- 
cluding intensive study of the civilization of the country to be visited, con- 
sideration of education as a social force, and a survey of selected aspects of 
our educational program and that of other countries. 

3. Period in Industry which for most students will fall within the two- or 
three-year period, either paralleling resident study or during the second or third 
summer at New College. Closely related to the work in the social sciences, it may 
for some students be deferred until after the period of foreign study, while for 
others it may be a year or more of remunerative earning between years of academic 
study. 

4. Foreign study—a period of from eight to ten months, usually representing 
the summer and fall periods of the students’ third or fourth college year, and 
given to continuing the study of problems with special reference to the country 
visited. 

5. Second period of resident study (following foreign study) with special 
emphasis upon the strictly professional and more technical aspects of the work, 
including: 

a. Discussion of fundamental issues in education (continuing the comparative 

study of educational philosophies and practices in Europe and America), 
e.g., curricular problems, principles of teaching, children’s records, etc. 

b. Parallel meetings of divisional groups to continue discussions of problems 
in the special fields, to continue the organization and development of in- 
structional materials, and to assist in consideration of problems met in stu- 
dent teaching. 

c. Student teaching—gradual induction to include teaching in the fields of 
primary and secondary interest, and leading to 

d. A period of independent study (six months to a year) allowing for: 

(1) Integrating overview of the function of education and the work of 
the teacher. 

(2) Correction of any shortages based upon that overview (checked 
against the development of the student). 

(3) Freedom to undertake the professional problem or activities prepara- 
tory to the interneship. The problem is of a practical and professional 
nature, in so far as possible directly related to the interneship activi- 
ties which the student is to enter. 
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e. The oral examination when the student defends his study and is expected to 


give evidence of satisfactory background and satisfactory professional prep- 
aration. 


6. Interneship period, usually a year in length, when the student as a member 

of a school staff is required to prove his ability to apply theory in practical situa- 
tions, to test his understandings of the meaning and implications of specific situa- 
tions with which he is confronted, and especially to demonstrate that he has 
developed the arts and the techniques which are necessary for superior teach- 
ing. 
The above sequence is not to be regarded as a pattern to be followed 
exactly for every student. Quite the contrary is true. Modifications 
need to be made constantly in the light of individual goals and needs. 
It does, however, serve as a chart by which to steer the course of the 
individual student. 


THE LONG-VIEW PLAN 


Continuity and sequence for the individual student is further se- 
cured through the Long-View Plan. As soon as the student is admitted, 
he begins to plan in the light of his particular problems and goals. The 
pace at which such planning proceeds varies greatly with the indi- 
vidual. Some come to New College after much thought about their 
purposes and ambitions. Others who come are very vague. Still others 
have goals of which they may feel sure but which are not real, having 
been imposed either directly or indirectly by families or former teach- 
ers. The process of re-education in the latter case is more difficult, 
often, than in the case of the student who is not so sure of what he 
wants to do. The results of each planning conference of students and 
teachers are recorded and used in successive conferences. A student, 
for example, plans with his adviser to take a course in Children’s 
Literature at Teachers College because he wants to be very sure of 
the kind of literature suitable for children of the intermediate grades. 
Meanwhile, in his work in the social sciences he finds that his back- 
ground in American history is so weak that the problems discussed in 
the course have very little meaning. To remedy this, it is agreed that 
he should review American history independently. At the following 
conference progress is checked along these two lines and further plans 
are made. As soon as the student is sufficiently oriented and his goals 


™ Teachers College Bulletin, Twenty-seventh Series, No. 2, December 1935, New College for the 
Education of Teachers for the Sessions 1936-1937, p. 31. 
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are sufficiently clear, a general sequence of the major experiences is 
planned. Then details are filled in and modifications made as necessary. 
New College would place emphasis upon the word “inherently” in 
Principle 9—“‘the work provided should be . . . inherently sequen- 
tial.”’ That is, the sequence should be inherent in the nature of the 
problems the student must meet. This does not mean an artificial 
sequence of arranged courses—Social Science 3-4 following Social 
Science 1-2, and so on. It means, instead, that aside from the general 
sequence from the broadly cultural to the specifically professional the 
experiences are planned individually with reference to the needs of 
the student and in relation to his goals. In the cases of Mr. L. and 
Miss M., cited earlier, the time when the one should play in the 
orchestra and the other should take a course in mathematics was 
determined by the nature of their total developmental pattern. 


The following principles treat more specifically of the professional 
preparation of teachers: 


Principle 5. Professional curricula should be determined chiefly by the nature of 
the educational work in which teachers engage.!” 


Principle 6. Professional curricula should be differentiated according to the 
major types of educational service to be rendered.'* 


Principle 7. The preparation provided should insure adequate breadth and 
depth of scholarship in the fields of specialization." 


Principle 14. Each curriculum should provide sufficient contact with the prac- 
tice of teaching and with other major activities of the teacher to insure 
efficiency.'5 


Principle 16. Before permanent appointment, a period of probation should be 
required during which professional adjustment service should be provided 
which should be closely co-ordinated with the needs of the student and his pre- 
service education.1® 


The interpretation of Principle 5 determines to a large extent the 
degree of breadth of preparation considered advisable in a profes- 
sional curriculum. While holding firmly to the position that a teacher’s 
work is teaching, New College holds just as firmly to the position that 
good teaching cannot be carried on if a teacher limits his work to 
instruction within the four walls of his classroom. His work is essen- 


® Yearbook, p. 83. % Ibid., p. 98. 
13 Thid., p. 86. % Tbid., p. 102. 
¥ Thid., p. 88. 
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tially community-wide in its immediate scope and world-wide in its 
background. When the student at New College has determined the 
major area in which he will work, his professional program begins to 
shape itself more definitely. It is of particular importance at this time 
to guard him against a narrow specialization which, if not seen in 
terms of its general social usefulness, misses fire in its later use in 
teaching. It is held that a major task of professional preparation is 
the enlargement of the student’s range of interest and the deepening 
of his insight into basic problems of human living so that he may see 
his specific job in terms of larger social needs. For example, the spe- 
cialist in physical education needs to develop a concern for the recrea- 
tional program and facilities in the community; the scientist needs to 
be alert to the problem of conservation and the wider social utiliza- 
tion of natural resources; the teacher of art or literature needs to be 
aware of ways in which a mural or a poem may affect social attitudes. 

If the above view of professional preparation for teaching is ac- 
cepted, such preparation must go far beyond the specific techniques 
and methodology of teaching a subject. This does not mean that the 
importance of teaching techniques is minimized. Indeed, a broad inter- 
pretation of the work of the teacher calls for finer techniques than 
does a narrow interpretation. The techniques called for by a broad 
interpretation of teaching are concerned with the ways of studying a 
community, its resources and its needs; of learning how a school can 
best co-operate with other social agencies in community development; 
of helping, when an individual or a group is face to face with a life 
situation, to bring the total organism, individual or group, to focus on 
the solution of the problems involved; and, finally, of utilizing a 
special field in such situations. The highest skills imaginable and the 
most difficult to master are required when teaching is thus interpreted. 
If the prospective teacher is to gain mastery of such skills he must 
practice them. Communities are needed in which he may work. Thus 
far, New College has made a beginning in the development of such 
communities in three places: the oldest at Canton, North Carolina; 
another in Area No. 14, or Hilltop, just north of Teachers College; 
and a third in Habersham County, Georgia. These will be discussed 
in the section on student teaching; they are merely mentioned here by 
way of illustration of their strategic place in the professional prepara- 
tion of New College students. 
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DIFFERENTIATION IN THE CURRICULUM 


Being part of Columbia University, New College has almost un- 
limited facilities for differentiation (Principle 6). It accepts, however, 
the position of the Yearbook that differentiation has often been car- 
ried much further than can be justified. To date, there are the usual 
two divisions of elementary and secondary education with the former 
divided into Nursery-Kindergarten-Primary and Intermediate grades. 
The usual subject fields are represented in the secondary area: the 
social sciences, natural sciences, health and physical education, French, 
German, Spanish, and Italian, home economics, commercial education, 
music, and art. Secondary students carry both a major and a secondary 
field, such combinations as the following being frequent: physical edu- 
cation and natural science, English and a foreign language, social 
science and English, and physics and mathematics. In the elementary 
field students are expected to carry some subject field for special em- 
phasis. In addition beginnings have been made in preparing students 
for work in radio education, children’s literature, and educational 
secretarial duties. 

The experiences planned for the preparation of students in major 
fields are determined by the particular demands of the several fields. 
Hence, in addition to the standards which all prospective teachers 
must meet, New College has stated its standards in terms of the de- 
mands of each teaching field. A few examples are offered by way of 
illustration: 

From the standards for majors in secondary education: 


Knowledge of the effect of family, home, and community conditions on adoles- 
cents and how to deal with them. 

The facts of physical and mental growth of children of high school age; the 
physiology of important bodily processes ; hereditary and environmental influences 
affecting health and development of the adolescent; the development of mental 
powers; the problems of individual differences; and the way learning takes place 
at this level. 


From the standards for home economics majors: 


To have an appreciation of the economic problems of various income levels and 
to know what changes and adjustments need to be made in going from one level 
to another. 

To be able through the application of art principles, to make more attractive 
and livable those places for which one has responsibility. 
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To be able to budget one’s personal finances and to be honest and businesslike 
in all matters pertaining to money.!* 
In short, standards are set up with reference to the problems that 
must be met in the major fields of teaching, and experiences designed 
to further the mastery of skill in meeting such problems are selected. 

New College not only uses its own resources in insuring ‘‘breadth 
and depth of scholarship in the fields of specialization” (Principle 7) 
but utilizes here, as elsewhere, the facilities of Columbia University, 
foreign study, community living, and any other suitable means to gain 
this end. For example, the program of an advanced French major 
shows the following experiences in her special field: a foundation in 
high school of three and one-half years in French; courses in New Col- 
lege in French Literature, Civilization, and Contemporary French 
Reading; courses in Teachers College in Explications de Textes and 
French Composition; a course at Columbia in French Composition; 
travel in France, particularly in Normandy, Brittany, and the Chateau 
regions; study at the Sorbonne—La France Contemporaine and Cour 
de Civilisation; nine months’ residence in a French home in Paris; a 
special study of the organization of the French press. 

Similarly, in all fields opportunities are found which will give 
breadth and depth to the field of specialization. 


STUDY AND INSTRUCTION 


Principles 10 and 11 in the Yearbook are concerned with method 
of study and forms of instruction. 
Principle 10. The method of study should be considered a constituent part of 


the curriculum and should be designed to promote sound independent scholar- 
ship and professional competence.18 


Principle 11. The forms of instruction and all contacts between student and 
teacher are essential aspects of the curriculum.’® 


These two principles are closely related. The method of study can be 
no better than the instruction. It is here that the heaviest upgrading 
in New College must take place in the next few years. The faculty, 
especially since the check against the principles stated in the Yearbook 
has been made, feel confident that the plan of organization and the 


™ These standards are quoted from ‘Tentative Standards,” Gen. 13, June 20, 1934. New College, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. (Mimeographed.) 

18 Thid., p. 92. 

19 Thid., p. 94. 
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experiences are sound, but they realize equally how much needs to be 
done in the way of improving both the study habits of the students 
and their own instruction. 

One of the evidences of need for much improvement in study habits 
and instruction is the stumblingblock that the ‘“interneship problem” 
has proved to be for many students. The interneship problem is the 
last major experience before the interneship. In it the student must 
prove his ability to define a problem within his major field, to collect 
data and to organize them, and to draw sound conclusions. These 
abilities, the essentials of competent scholarship, are difficult to ac- 
quire. Instruction that will further them is likewise difficult to give. 

When students and instructors alike are, by and large, new to a way 
of working, progress is not made very fast. So many preconceived 
ideas about study, teaching, and learning have to be given up, and so 
many new habits have to be acquired that it is inevitable progress will 
be slow. 

The acceptance of Principles 10 and 11 implies, in the interpreta- 
tion that New College puts upon them, the reorganization of tradi- 
tional subject matter to bring it to focus upon significant problems; 
the co-operation of faculty members in pooling their materials; an 
abundance of well organized materials available for faculty and stu- 
dents; less emphasis upon course attendance and more upon inde- 
pendent study. How revolutionary these ideas are cannot be realized 
until one actually attempts to put them into practice. 

Those responsible for writing this section come to its close with a 
stronger realization than ever of the strength and richness of the 
program and at the same time of the profound need for the improve- 
ment of the study habits of the students and the instruction by the 
faculty. The next steps are very clear. 


II. DIRECTED TEACHING 


Accepting as axiomatic the first principle of directed teaching stated 
in the Yearbook, “Directed teaching is a necessary part of the educa- 
tion of a Teacher,”” the New College program of student teaching 
is an integral part of the total curriculum pattern. As such it must be 


"The Yearbook, p. 132. The principles cited in this section are from Chapter IV, “Directed 
Teaching,” by Raleigh Schorling. 
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organized to contribute its part toward helping the student deal 
effectively with the fundamental and persistent problems of life, espe- 
cially as they affect and are affected by the demands and responsibili- 
ties of the teachers. That student teaching has a special contribution 
to make to these problems is implied in the principle as stated. To 
take but a single illustration: In the area of ‘‘adjustment to and co- 
operation with others,” student teaching affords opportunities to learn 
to adjust to and co-operate with children, to guide them in satisfactory 
relations with one another, to grow in the aspects of personal and 
professional co-operation which are basic to working effectively with 
one’s colleagues, and to experience firsthand the factors involved in 
parent-teacher relationships. The particular contribution of student 
teaching is threefold, namely, so to guide the student in dealing with 
these problems as to afford (1) a testing ground for theory, (2) a 
field of activity for the further integration of experience, and (3) an 
experience showing the need for further personal and professional 
equipment. 


RELATING THEORY TO PRACTICE 


These principles imply that it is quite as much the function of stu- 
dent teaching to help the prospective teacher to become a thoughtful 
and alert student of education as to help him to attain proficient 
artistry in teaching. To this end, there is a close relationship between 
subject content courses, technical courses, and practice. The work in 
courses is tested, checked, and made increasingly meaningful through 
actual teaching activities participated in or observed, while the prob- 
lems encountered and the experiences met in practice serve as focal 
discussion points in course work and in independent study. To illus- 
trate, phases of the work in sociology and social economy become 
more meaningful through the student’s participation in settlement- 
house work or his study of pupils’ home background, while the ex- 
ploration of the environment for the purpose of collecting teaching 
materials draws heavily upon the work in the natural and social sci- 
ences. The program is one of constant interplay between the testing 
of theory in the teaching situation and the directing of further study 
in independent work, college courses, or seminars in terms of the 
implications of the practical experience and the needs growing out 
of it. 
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So conceived, a second principle (Principle 12)** of the Yearbook, 
“The program of directed teaching should develop in the student 
teacher the spirit of experimentation so that as a teacher he will be 
able to modify subject matter and methods to fit ever-changing needs,”’ 
becomes an essential goal of the New College student-teaching pro- 
gram. As indicated by the Yearbook, “The teacher who is carefully 
checking and studying the results of his teaching is likely to be stimu- 
lating and efficient.” This suggests a program of experimentation 
which is genuine in its close relationship to the actual teaching-learning 
situation, genuine in its practical usefulness, and genuine in its temper- 
ing of reactions to and evaluation of educational propaganda. 

Further, it is a goal which recognizes that “Directed teaching 
should be so administered as to protect the best interests of the pupils” 
(Principle 8).*° This means that at all times the best program of 
school activity and its organization is that adjudged best for the chil- 
dren. Where, for example, a large pupil group is divided into two or 
more smaller groups assigned to student teachers, the division is made 
because it is believed good for the children and not as a convenience 
for student teaching. Application of Principle 8 necessitates care in 
the assignment of student teachers, with few students assigned to one 
supervisor at any one time. In general, through a program of scat- 
tered practice, New College assigns not more than two students to 
any one critic. The most frequent practice is that of assigning one 
student teacher to a critic, although occasionally as many as three 
student teachers are assigned to the same critic. 

Other factors to be taken into account if this principle is to be made 
effective in practice are the election of students to teaching privileges 
(with student teaching regarded as a privilege and not as a right), 
careful selection of laboratory teachers, adequate supervision, and 
functional assignment to student teaching. These and other adminis- 
trative aspects of the problem will be considered in subsequent sections. 

In order that the major benefits of student teaching referred to 
above may be realized by the student, while at the same time the 
children’s learning will be enriched rather than hindered, it is impor- 
tant that a fourth principle be recognized: “An institution should seek 
to state its primary objectives of directed teaching in so brief and 
specific a form that all concerned can stress their achievement” ( Prin- 

™ Thid., p. 169. = Ibid., p. 157- 
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ciple 2).* The desired close relationship between student teaching and 
other aspects of the student’s work necessitates a clear understanding 
of the growth to be sought through laboratory experience and its rela- 
tionship to goals in other areas. In harmony with the problem basis 
of the curriculum these desired growths must be conceived of in terms 
of the understandings and abilities needed in coping with the persistent 
problems of the teachers. To illustrate briefly, the student who is 
working with young children should show growth in the following 
major areas: 

1. Understanding of the natural development of young children 
and ability to select the factors which should be supplied to promote 
their growth. 

2. Understanding of problems of society which affect the develop- 
ment of young children and their families, and ability to deal with 
community conditions and family life for the improvement of the edu- 
cation of young children both within and outside the school. 

3. Understanding of the functions of agencies other than home and 
school which serve the needs of young children and ability to utilize 
these agencies effectively in one’s own work. 

4. Understanding of the processes by which young children grow 
in the following respects and ability to give such guidance as will 
bring desirable growth in: (a) bodily mechanics; () nutritional 
status; (c) physical routines—eating, sleeping, and so forth; (d) 
understandings of social relationships and social institutions; (e) 
understandings of phenomena of the natural world, mechanics, and 
industry; (f) artistic feeling and expression through speech and writ- 
ing, literature, music, graphic and plastic arts; (g) competence in the 
use of tools—reading, writing, numbers. 

5. Ability to organize the type of educational program for young 
children needed in conditions found in present-day society and in vary- 
ing communities (curricular problem). 

6. Ability to construct, use, and interpret tests and other measures 
of growth. 

7. Collection of and ability to use instructional materials. 

8. Ability to appraise critically institutions and agencies which con- 
tribute to the growth of young children (in Europe and America). 

These understandings and abilities not only become goals of student 

% Ibid., p. 133- 
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teaching but serve (1) as bases for evaluating growth, and (2) as 
guides in the selection and assignment of student teaching experiences. 

With purposes stated, the next problem to be considered is the cur- 
ricular plan and organization which will best realize these purposes. 
The principles governing the curriculum as a whole must, if experi- 
ences are to be related, govern also the principles directing the or- 
ganization of student teaching in its task of achieving the major 
purposes named. In the following pages, attention is given to the 
principles of content selection and organization by which New College 
student teaching activities are directed, the attendant program they 
suggest, and their relation to the principles of directed teaching set 
forth in the Yearbook. 

The necessity is felt for adding a principle to those stated in the 
Yearbook. It is suggested by the close relationship that exists between 
the school and society and requires that the prospective teacher have 
continuous contacts with childhood, youth, and adulthood. The teacher 
not only must be an expert in child nature at the age level at which he 
is preparing to teach, but he must understand the development leading 
to that period and the characteristics of growth which follow and 
which later condition the problems and activities of adult social life. 
It requires time and careful study to acquaint oneself with child life 
and to see and study human behavior in many and varied situations. 
To this end the curriculum of New College provides long and con- 
tinuous contacts with the many phases of the educational activity of 
the teacher. 


PHASES OF THE CURRICULUM 


At first these contacts are informal and exploratory. They take 
place on the playground, in the home, and on the street, and grow out 
of and clarify the discussion of basic social problems in seminar and 
service courses. These contacts parallel the first three phases of the 
student’s work in New College, namely, the efforts to become ac- 
quainted with fundamental problems and the building of background 
essential to dealing with these problems satisfactorily. As will be noted 
in the accompanying outline, emphasis in the curriculum at this point 
is upon personal and social problems referring in the first phase to 
only the broad educational implications of the problems considered. 
Exploratory contacts during the second phase are those which help the 
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learner to see education as a social force and the attendant problems 
of organized education as he participates in the work of such agencies 
as the library, the theater, the church. The third phase of work 
stresses, through gradual induction into teaching activities, the factors 
in learning which must be taken into account by educational agencies 
if they are to guide effectively those with whom they work in solving 
problems. 

The outline on pages 38 to 40 presents the eight phases of the 
curriculum and the types of activities which each phase is designed to 
include. 

Gradually as he experiences the different phases of the curriculum, 
the student assumes responsibility, as the directing agent, for the 
varied activities of the teacher leading to full teaching responsibility 
in the fields of the student’s major interest—the second type of stu- 
dent teaching contact. The nature and extent of this contact and its 
relation to the other parts of the curriculum are indicated in the 
outline. 

Phase IV is directed toward a consideration of educational pro- 
grams in this country and in European countries—educational plans 
organized and directed in keeping with known data on how learning 
takes place. It is designed to give an initial acquaintance with schools 
in this country and to orient the student for the next phase of his study 
which usually takes place in a foreign center. Returning from the 
study of another culture, attention is centered in the sixth phase upon 
an intensive study of curricular problems. 

Following Phase VI there is opportunity for a third type of con- 
tact, namely, opportunity for shorter teaching experiences for round- 
ing out, strengthening, and integrating those aspects of the work in 
which the student has been shown to be weak during the exploratory 
and major teaching experiences. These so-called “integrating” con- 
tacts come toward the close of the student’s work when he is more or 
less free to rebuild for himself an overview of the function and work 
of the teacher, when he is refining his educational point of view 
preparatory to entering upon the real test of his ability, that is, the 
interneship. 

The interneship, as has been stated, is the fourth type of contact. 
Further consideration will be given to this important part of the 
program in a later section. 
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STUDENT TEACHING ACTIVITIES 


That the program of student teaching activities may fulfill the pur- 
poses set up and be more than an empty form, other principles must 
operate co-ordinately with that of long and continuous contact. As co- 
ordinate principles the Yearbook offers the following: 


Principle 3. A student teacher should have duties that are varied and extensive 
enough to give him an opportunity to study and understand most of the impor- 
tant tasks involved in the instructional functions of a teacher.** 


Principle 4. A student teacher should have duties that are varied and extensive 
enough to give him an opportunity to study and understand most of the impor- 
tant tasks involved in the non-instructional functions of a teacher.?> 


In the New College program these two principles must of necessity 
be thought of together since no division is made between so-called 
curricular and extra-curricular experiences. Therefore, in their place 
is suggested the principle that student teaching should afford contacts 
with all the important phases of a teacher’s activity. Hitherto we have 
placed too narrow an interpretation upon the work of the teacher. 
Increasingly our study of educational problems forces recognition of 
(1) the wider extension of school experiences into the community, 
(2) the conditioning of in-school experiencing by the forces that act 
upon the child outside of school, and (3) the teacher’s place in com- 
munity leadership. So conceived, teaching includes a definitely wider 
extension of activities. The following pages point to a wide variety of 
experiences that young candidates need in order to have the best 
preparation possible. No student would necessarily have all these 
experiences in the same way or in the same amount. Any program, 
however, which does not include experiences of each of the major 
types would be held to fall short of the complete realization of the 
principle. 


I. Instructional Activities 


A. Curriculum study 
1. Examination of courses of study, textbooks, instructional materials. 
2. Study of grade placement of materials. 
3. Work on course of study committee. 
4. Preparation of instructional units. 
5. Guidance of children in planning, developing, executing school activities. 


% Tbid., p. 138. % Ibid., p. 140. 
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B. Child study 


1. Studying and recording: personality traits, physical characteristics, 
health factors, attitudes, home environment, special interests, and the 
like. 

2. Constructing, giving, and interpreting tests. 

3. Developing and keeping individual and group records. 

4. Participating in clinical work. 

C. Setting up criteria for the selection of pupil activities in light of needs, 
interests, abilities, and experiences 
D. Selection and organization of subject content and experiences 

1. Selecting and organizing subject matter and materials with reference 
to pupil’s activities. 

2. Using libraries, museums, and other sources of information. 

3. Studying the community for the purpose of finding materials of in- 
struction. 

E. Techniques and methods of instruction 

1. Planning of daily and weekly program. 

2. Experiencing various forms of instruction: dramatization; laboratory 
activities; excursion and field work; recreational activities; discussions; 
drill; story-telling; expository procedures; directed study; testing; li- 
brary work; remedial and diagnostic work; individual instruction; as- 
sembly programs; clubs of all sorts, school and vacation; boy and girl 
organizations of national or international nature; social activities of 
pupils; school publications ; school orchestra, band, chorus; cafeteria and 
playground activities; camp counseling. 

3. Evaluating and determining appropriate methods and techniques of 
instruction and learning. 

4. Using materials of instruction effectively. 


II. Activities Dealing with Pupil Guidance and Room Organization 


A. Management of routine matters 
1. Caring for physical well-being of pupil: 

a. Seating. 

b. First aid. 

Attending to ventilation, heating, lighting. 

. Providing for cleanliness and attractiveness of room. 

Handling materials. 

Dismissing pupils. 

Making general school reports. 

Becoming acquainted with available materials and provisions of whole 

school. 

B. Administrative problems 
Experiences which will give an understanding of, acquaintance with, and 
appreciation for the administrative activities necessary for the functioning 
of the school as a whole, such as: 


WAY EYD 
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1. Activities in connection with school organization: 


2. 


3- 


4. Activities in connection with school plant and supplies: 


a. Recording and filing student records. 

6. Assisting in the opening of school, and so forth. 

c. Co-operating in conducting professional meetings. 

Activities in relation to the school personnel : 

a. Professional co-operation with staff. 

b. Professional co-operation with school board. 

Activities pertaining to community: 

a. Cordial relations with parents. 
b. Adaptation of school to community needs, and so forth. 


c. Participation in school campaigns and drives, public relations pro- 
gram. 


a. Requisitioning supplies, purchasing equipment. 
b. Tending to details in operation of plant. 


C. Pupil guidance 


I. 
2. 
3. 


5: 


Establishing co-operative pupil-teacher relationships. 
Interpreting school regulations. 

Developing teacher’s respect for pupils: 

a. Understanding of needs and interests. 

b. Welfare of pupils outside of school. 

Establishing proper work habits: 

a. Independently. 

b. Co-operatively. 

Establishing proper relationships among pupils. 


D. —or and records 


. Making and interpreting children’s records. 
2. 
3. 
4. 


Selecting, administering, and interpreting standardized tests. 
Scoring papers and tabulating results. 
Making general school reports. 


III. Community Activities 


A. Survey of community resources and needs (welfare organizations, and so 


forth) 


Participation in community activities 


B. 


CG Participation i in community activities (parent-teacher association ) 
Participation in and leadership of young people’s organizations—church, 


D. 


I. 


AYE YD 


Religious and welfare organizations. , 
Business clubs and organizations. 

Community projects and undertakings—industrial organizations. 

Adult classes. 

Community recreation program. 

- Community cultural activities. 


Boy Scouts, and so forth 
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IV. Activities Related to Professional Development 
A. Improvement of teaching ability 
1. Observing and reporting different types of teaching. 
2. Self-analysis in connection with teaching procedures. 
3. Collecting and organizing instructional materials (books, clippings, 
bibliographies ). 
Making professional contacts. 
Writing professional articles. 
Serving on school programs. 
Carrying on experimentation. 
Participating in departmental and faculty meetings. 
rofessional contacts ; 
Attendance and participation at professional meetings: 
a. N.E.A. meetings. 
b. State meetings. 
c. County teachers’ meetings. 
d. Other educational societies. 
2. Reports of meetings attended. 
Membership in professional organizations. 
4. Contributions to professional organizations: 
a. Sharing in round-table discussions. 
b. Appearing on general program of such meetings. 
c. Participating in committee meetings. 
5. Knowledge of professional books and magazines: 
a. Knowing where to find lists of books pertinent to professional topics 
and problems. 
b. Reading pertinent professional materials—books, periodicals, re- 
ports; research: individual, group, or co-operative studies. 
c. Gaining an acquaintance with current professional magazines. 
d. Becoming acquainted with the various yearbooks published by the 
educational societies. 
e. Subscribing to at least one of the more general educational maga- 
zines and to one relating to the field of the student’s major interest. 
6. Consideration of problems of professional ethics. 
7. Program of continued in-course study and travel. 


rm WOT AY + 
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V. Activities Especially Related to Personal Development 
A. Analysis of personal qualities 
1. Study of personal traits and factors in others. 
2. Self-analysis in connection with personal traits. 
3. Study of methods devised to improve traits. 
4. Study of evaluations of traits as disclosed by research. 
B. Cultural contacts 
1. Association with cultured people. 
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2. Attendance at lectures, conferences, concerts, theater, museums, art 
galleries, and opera. 
3. Participation in social program of the college and conimunity. 
4. Acquaintance with cultures other than our own. 
C. Participation in recreational activities (desirable use of leisure) 


The foregoing list of activities may seem unnecessarily comprehen- 
sive. It is to be remembered that it includes sections of areas dealt 
with throughout the period of study at New College. For the most 
part, they are first experienced in the student’s own education at the 
college, while in student teaching they guide him in transferring his 
experiences to children. 

The technique of the selection and organization of materials is 
taught during the first semester in college with reference to materials 
needed in the solution of individual problems. All courses and activi- 
ties throughout the college career afford and call for practice in the 
collection and organization of materials. The work moves gradually 
forward from the selection and organization of materials used in the 
solution of personal problems to similar selection and organization of 
materials needed in the handling of professional problems. The stu- 
dent is taught how to use the materials collected in connection with 
personal and social problems in helping children solve like problems. 
A college “materials bureau” aids him in learning the method and 
value of careful organization of instructional materials, books, pam- 
phlets, films, pictures, clippings, collections, specimens, maps, dia- 
grams, and many other types. 

Community study is a rich source of information, stimulation, and 
problem raising experiences. Seeing things firsthand under carefully 
prepared teachers takes the place of studying textbooks. First of all, 
the student deals in his college classes with the methods of geograph- 
ical, social, and economic surveys. In the education seminar he is con- 
cerned with how to help pupils in the schools study their own home 
environment. Literally everything of importance in the community 
and neighboring territory is visited. In New York, for example: the 
harbor, the museums, the libraries, the parks, the forest reservations, 
the municipal and government buildings, the planetarium, the schools, 
the recreation and welfare centers, the department stores, the cathe- 
drals, the housing developments, the water supply reservoirs, the 
bridges, tunnels, and subways, industrial processes, fire and police 


._—_——- 
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departments, foreign population districts, the markets, the Hudson 
River and the Palisades, the neighboring counties in New York and 
New Jersey for fruit and vegetable and agricultural products and 
dairying. New York City and the surrounding community provide 
varied opportunities and illustrate the use which may be made of the 
community as a source of learning experience. 

Examination of many student teaching courses would lead one to 
think that the student’s future work should lie entirely with children 
in a classroom and in the schoolhouse. Nothing is further from reality. 
Not only must a student meet parents and other community groups, 
he should meet them for the sake of the educational progress of his 
pupils. In the New College curriculum courses in parent and adult 
psychology lay the basis for experience with parent-teacher associa- 
tions and adult discussion groups or classes. The study of social prob- 
lems, the development of techniques of community study, and the 
consideration of the place of the teacher and the school in the com- 
munity (in the education seminar) give a background of acquaintance 
with business, club work, recreational programs, and welfare and 
governmental social agencies that lead to work in public playgrounds, 
young people’s clubs and organizations, or camps. Such is the back- 
ground for student teaching activities which in New College have 
included running for membership on the school board of the student’s 
home community; organizing recreational and field day programs 
(children and adult) for the townspeople of the community in which 
New College Community is located in North Carolina; assisting in 
clinics and in children’s wards in hospitals; leading discussion groups 
continuing a consideration of problems opened up during the summer 
at the New College Community children’s camp; surveying the area in 
and about New College in New York as a basis for planning an edu- 
cational program for the community; and sharing in the organization 
and development of community projects in North Carolina and 
Georgia. 

Under the general category of activities that have something to 
do with the complexities of professional attitudes and professional 
relationships only a few can be emphasized: Participating in educa- 
tional meetings of local and national character, making radio talks 
reporting educational experiences and reactions, writing professional 
articles for magazines or the press, sharing with the staff the develop- 
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ment of catalogue materials, and building up professional attitudes 
and a sense of pride in and “‘belongingness”’ to the teaching profession. 
Another equally important activity is practice in educational investi- 
gation and research, looking toward a lifetime of educational study 
and writing. Although young students must be carefully supervised 
and must not be allowed to undertake too comprehensive studies, the 
basic principles of research and careful investigation can be laid in the 
last years of professional education. In general these techniques are 
best built up when the teacher-student works in co-operation with 
some one of his professors engaged in research work. Nothing does 
more to stimulate professional enthusiasm than participation in care- 
ful, thorough study under supervision of a master or an expert. 
Practically all our leading specialists today can trace the beginning of 
their insight into educational problems to a period of assisting or co- 
operating in research under a professor in their undergraduate days. 

For the last category of activities, those having to do with the 
development of personal, social, and character qualities, it is perhaps 
not accurate to think of the many activities suggested as all belonging 
to student teaching. In one sense, however, they all are exercises in 
the development of the teacher’s personality and are quite as much a 
part of the course in learning how to teach as is classroom instruction. 
There is no area in teacher education more important than personality 
development. There is no area more intangible. Yet growth in per- 
sonality takes place in students when they participate in a wide range 
of activities which challenge their interests and best efforts, and when 
they are led to establish clear and compelling purposes. Quite nat- 
urally everything a student does or has done bears upon his growth, 
and upon all that goes toward making his total personality. Every 
student should be required to participate in the social program of the 
college, not for sake of the college but for his own sake and for the 
welfare and development of the group. If he is a poor member of the 
college group, he will be a poor member of the school staff. Social 
grace and ease are as much a part of the teacher’s equipment as is the 
knowledge of psychology; in fact, it is probably more important, be- 
cause it is applied psychology. Wide contacts with fields outside of 
teaching go far in developing a cultured person. Students should be 
brought into close contact with leaders in the field of music, religion, 
politics, science, architecture, and the theater. Often these contacts 
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will make a deeper impression upon the young student than dozens of 
ordinary lectures. It should not be felt that students are neglecting 
their education when they go frequently to concerts, plays, operas, 
lectures, museums, and art galleries. On the contrary, such activities 
should be encouraged. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF DIFFERENTIATION 


In suggesting wider implications of the principle of contact with 
all the major activities of the teacher during student teaching, no 
reference has been made to the order, sequence, or relative importance 
of experiences. A further principle applied at New College suggests 
that each of these problems depends upon conditions and circum- 
stances and the whole program of education involved: The work in 
student teaching should be differentiated according to the needs of the 
individual ; this includes differentiation as to kind and amount of work 
as well as gradual induction. The Yearbook states the same idea in 
Principle 7: ‘The course in directed teaching as regards kind, amount, 
and rate of induction should be adjusted to the ability, experience, and 
need of the individual student teacher.”** There is perhaps no more 
unjustifiable practice in the education of teachers today than that 
based on the widespread assumption that all student teachers should 
have the same experiences and that the same amount of time should be 
given by each student to each of these experiences. 

The principle of differentiation in the New College program applies 
first to assignment to student teaching. Recognizing (1) individual 
differences in abilities, interests, and needs of the student teacher, and 
(2) student teaching as a privilege rather than a right, the New Col- 
lege student teacher enters upon the several phases of student teaching 
(a) at a time best for him and (b) in that laboratory situation con- 
sidered as best meeting his needs. There is no fixed point for beginning 
student teaching experiences in any area. Records as part of the 
guidance program may be seen to play an important part in assisting 
the student and his advisers in determining both the time for and the 
nature of the contact desired. The total program of work, immediate 
needs which may better be met by classwork or independent study, or 
temporary physical disabilities may defer the date of beginning stu- 
dent teaching. 


* Tbid., p. 155. 
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Principle 9 of the Yearbook, “No student should be admitted to 
directed teaching until he has met established standards that tend to 
select the superior from the general college population,’’”” is implied 
throughout the discussion. It is first recognized in the selection of 
students admitted to the college, and through the program of guidance 
is continually applied as the student’s work is evaluated and plans are 
made for continued study. The exploratory phases of student teaching 
in themselves act as selective agents. During the past academic year 
students entered upon student teaching experiences as early as Sep- 
tember 15 and as late as April 25, with scattering beginning dates 
throughout the interim. Likewise the principle suggests no fixed num- 
ber of contacts. The contacts selected are those which, either because 
of the known special abilities of a critic teacher or because of the 
adviser’s acquaintance with the program of work in a given labora- 
tory situation, seem best suited to the needs of the given student. 
Further, the principle dictates a variable length of time in any one 
contact and in the total student teaching experience. Depending upon 
the nature of the contact and the needs of the student which the con- 
tact was designed to meet, the range of time spent during the past year 
by a student in a single contact was from one week to nine months or 
the full school year. The time range within a week was from two 
hours to a full day each of the five school days. Likewise, the closing 
date for any given experience or for student teaching activities for a 
school year is made flexible in order to meet the needs of the student 
and the nature of the work carried on. These aspects of differentiation 
apply equally to the several types of student teaching experience— 
exploratory period, teaching in the field of major interest, and in- 
tegrating contacts. The stress throughout is placed upon the demands 
of the situation as a teacher-learning experience rather than upon ad- 
ministrative patterns. Experience has shown the importance of the 
previously named principle of continuity. In general, students find 
rather long and continuous contacts to be essential for the best learn- 
ing. As a corollary to the principle of differentiation it may be stated 
as desirable that through gradual induction the period of student 
teaching (daily) should come to be long enough to provide contact 
with the total teaching situation. The following excerpts selected at 
random from the records illustrate the principle of differentiation as 
to amount and kind of student teaching. 


™ Ibid., p. 161. 
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Student Assignment Date 


A Z School—Assistant in intermediate grades. 9/28/32—5/26/33 
In charge of pottery club (Mon. 10:00- 
3:00; Tu. 1:00-3:00; Wed., Th. 10:00- 
12:00; Fri. 1:00-3:00. Beginning 3/1/33 
time changed to 12:30-1:00 daily) 


B Y School—Assistant with 3'%4-4M4-year- 10/27/34—3/12/35 
olds. Tu. and Th. 8:30-10:30 
Z School—3rd Grade 3/3/35—4/28/36 
C Z School—Junior high school English (Mon. 4/5/35—5/26/36 
8:45-9:30 and 12:45-1:30; Wed. 10:30- 
11:15; Fri. 2:30-3:15) 
D Z School—Assistant in library (Mon. 1:30- 11/2/34—2/2/35 


3 700) 


X School—Indoor recreational program — 11/1/34—5/26/35 
(Tu., Th. 3:00-5:00) 


E U School—Junior sports club (Mon., Wed. 10/11/33—5/29/34 
3:10-4:30) 

F V School—Assistant in 4th grade (Daily 10/12/35—6/5/36 
8 :30-3 :00) 


Lastly, the principle of differentiation points, as suggested above, to 
gradual induction of the student into teaching. Instead of the usual 
procedure of graded participation, gradual induction is interpreted 
to mean that the difficulty of experiences and their corresponding sug- 
gested sequence is an individual matter in terms of the given student, 
not a hierarchy to be set up in advance. What is difficult for one stu- 
dent may be easy for another. 


CO-ORDINATION AND INTEGRATION 


Throughout the preceding discussions, another guiding principle 
of New College is at work—the principle of co-ordination and inte- 
gration—which may be stated so as to point to its two major aspects: 
(a) The work in student teaching should be integrated with other 
phases of the student’s work in New College; and (b) All phases of 
student teaching—observation, participation, and practice—should 
be carefully interwoven and integrated. The principle is basic to the 
effective functioning of the curriculum as a whole, to that fundamental 
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purpose of student teaching which gives the opportunity for applying 
related and technical knowledge in a way to clarify and vitalize ideas, 
and to that essential of all learning, the ability to relate experiences 
so as to focus them on expanding goals. The need for and possibility 
of relationship between the several phases of student teaching—ob- 
servation, participation, and teaching—have been referred to in pre- 
ceding sections. It suffices here to focus attention upon the other aspect 
of the problem which has been stated in the Yearbook as Principle 6, 
‘*The work in directed teaching should seek to co-ordinate the student- 
teaching situations with the academic and professional courses.’’** To 
make the principle effective in practice means in New College (1) the 
constant use of the laboratory school by students and staff of New 
College as a source of material and a point of reference; (2) joint 
supervision by the staff of New College of students working in the 
laboratory center with no separate division of the college concerned 
with problems of supervision; (3) recording and sharing by staff of 
student experiences in college classes and laboratory practice; (4) 
sharing of instructional materials as needed by staff members of any 
division of the college (including the laboratory school) ; (5) recog- 
nition of the fact that real integration takes place within the student 
and accordingly makes him the active agent (with guidance) in plan- 
ning and interpreting his experiences; and (6) in some instances the 
teaching of laboratory classes as a part of and parallel with the 
college teaching program. 


GUIDANCE AND SUPERVISION 


Essential to the effective carrying out of the principle of integration 
is the further principle in effect in New College, namely, that adequate 
guidance and supervision should be provided through the co-operative 
efforts of student advisers and of leaders of the education seminar. 
There is some implication of this principle in Principle 5 of the Year- 
book, ‘“‘The various phases of directed teaching, observation, partici- 
pation, and regular teaching need to be planned, related, and super- 
vised in a way that will give understanding and control of those guides 
and principles that are helpful to the solution of pedagogical prob- 
lems.”””® An educational program such as that of New College postu- 


%8 Ibid., p. 147. 
* Ibid., p. 145. 
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lates a curriculum designed to develop an awareness of the major per- 
sistent problems of human existence and a broad intelligent view of 
the major fields of knowledge which are utilized in the solution of 
these issues. Constant as these problems are, the exact form in which 
they present themselves varies with time and place. The changing 
social and economic order calls for an educational program which will 
deal with problems in a way that develops ability for independent 
thinking and resourcefulness in meeting these problems in new and 
varied settings. Not simply what an individual knows, but his ability 
to focus his knowledge in the solution of problems is the real criterion 
of the successful teacher. Further, it would be merely opportunism if 
the curriculum were concerned alone with an attack upon immediate 
and personal problems. Not just to find the solution to a specific prob- 
lem, but to generalize on the basis of experience in order gradually 
to evolve principles for the guidance of conduct is the ultimate goal. 
These basic principles and understandings become the goals of edu- 
cation and as such are the standards to be met by students of New 
College. These are the “controls,” based upon facts and experiences, 
which serve as guides to action when new situations arise and novel 
perplexities emerge. The ability to attack a problem, to see its com- 
ponent elements in relationship, and to deduce basic ideas to serve as 
guides in the solution of this and related problems is the essential 
element of that scholarship which is the first aim of the professional 
education of teachers. Evolving from rich and varied experiences, 
these “‘controls,’’ when functionally used, yield that sureness and effec- 
tiveness which enable the individual to place behind his actions his 
full force and drive. Through its constant application of educational 
principles to new teaching-learning situations, student teaching can 
contribute in a special way to the development of ability to apply 
basic understandings in the solution of educational problems. On the 
part of the prospective teacher student teaching calls for a clear 
understanding of (a) fundamental educational principles to govern 
and give direction to his teaching, and (b) principles of human knowl- 
edge and activity to be developed with children. The former serve as 
basic guides in observation, as standards by which to evaluate work 
observed, as guides suggesting the essentials and qualities of a good 
teaching plan, and as guides in the change and modification of the 
plan as it is used in the teaching situation. In summary, this is a pro- 
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gram of student teaching directed toward developing with the student 
teacher (a) an appreciation of the need of a guiding body of educa- 
tional principles; (b) the habit of making decisions both in planning 
and in the activities of the classroom upon the basis of principles; and 
(c) a recognition of the importance of guiding children in developing 
the ability to generalize and in the use of generalizations as “controls” 
in meeting new situations. 


THE PERIOD OF INTERNESHIP 


The foregoing discussion points to student teaching as a continuous 
process moving gradually from the period of exploration concerned 
largely with questions of the “what” and “how” of teaching, to the 
period of the personal attempt at teaching concerned with the prob- 
lem of “How can J do it?”’, to the period of rethinking of “‘what” 
and “how” in terms of experience and in that refining of thought and 
practice that makes for artistry in teaching, to the final culminating 
experience in the period of the interneship. We note the fourteenth 
principle stated in the Yearbook: ‘The work in directed teaching 
should be followed by a period of interneship.’’*® During this period, 
which is usually one year in length, the student as a regular member 
of a school staff assumes full responsibility for the teaching situation 
to which he has been elected. He is under the guidance of a supervisor 
of the school, who, through close association, notes the problems of 
the beginning teacher and in co-operation with a member of the New 
College staff, who knows intimately the needs and pre-service back- 
ground of the student teacher, assists the student in bringing about 
that further integration of theory and practice basic to good teaching. 
Experiencing the great variety of activities of the teacher in the given 
situation he has a unique opportunity, while still benefiting from the 
close supervision of the college, to study the work of teaching as a 
“whole” and over the total range of work during an academic year. 
As an integral part of the college program, the interneship is the final 
check of the cumulative evaluations of the student’s professional ac- 
tivities and the real testing ground of his ability to be privileged to 
undertake on his own the guidance of children. This evaluation—the 
interneship—may reveal definite needs which call for a return to 


college for further academic work or an extension of the interneship 
© Tbid., p. 173- 
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period itself. It is during the interneship that the student and the 
faculty of New College may judge of their success in educating teach- 
ers equipped (1) with the rich scholarship and cultural background 
essential to an understanding of existing conditions together with a 
vision of their readjustment, (2) with power and ability to think intel- 
ligently and act constructively about these conditions, and (3) with 
the art of helping others—children and adults—in their own educa- 
tional development. 

A truly professional plan designed to assure adequate preparation 
before admission to the teaching profession and to provide the novice 
teacher with the assistance needed during the first teaching year, the 
interneship plan has within it other potential values for the school 
which co-operates in its development. These values as noted to date 
in the placement of New College internes include: freeing of experi- 
enced teachers (whose regular places are taken by internes) for 
research and experimentation; reorganizing pupil groups to a size 
normal to the situation before the depression (where classes have 
been combined and rooms left empty) ; making possible the granting 
of leaves of absence to teachers where regular provisions are not 
made for such; making possible travel and foreign study for selected 
teachers whose work is taken over by internes; and aiding the school 
in the selection of permanent members of its staff who through first- 
hand contact have shown themselves to be able to make a contribution 
to that school situation. It is suggested that these are but a beginning 
of possibilities inherent in the plan. These values to be true values 
must always recognize that the concept means ‘“‘placement’’ and not 
“replacement”—the placement of an able but inexperienced teacher 
in a situation which will allow types of professional activity, other- 
wise not possible, on the part of the experienced teacher. It is 
important that at no time the interneship be used as a means of employ- 
ing an inexperienced teacher to replace a more expensive but experi- 
enced teacher. 

While recognizing the importance of the professional principle 
just noted, New College recognizes also the right of the student at 
this point in his work, in terms of the long investment already made, 
to compensation for this work to the extent of at least meeting ex- 
penses. In general this has meant for New College students the equiv- 
alent of board and room and tuition paid to the College. In the cases 
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of teachers granted leaves of absence this has frequently meant the 
assigning of half of the regular teacher’s salary to the interne, the 
other half going toward the teacher’s travel or study program. 

From the standpoint of the college it is a most important and 
equally costly part of the program. Located, as the internes are, in 
various parts of the country—in New York and other eastern states, 
as far south as Georgia and as far west as Oregon and California— 
adequate supervision is expensive in terms of both time and money. 
The college has had, however, the assistance of able supervisors in 
the local situations, and the past several years of experience confirm 
the belief in the significance of this part of the program. It would 
seem to be a revealing inventory which helps students and staff to 
judge of the readiness of the candidate to practice the art of helping 
others in their educational development, and, at this crossroad, to 
map afresh the continued program of personal and professional 
growth of the student. So conceived, it is an evaluation not only of 
the achievement of the purposes of the student teaching program but 
of the curriculum of the college as a whole. 


Ill. SELECTIVE ADMISSION AND PROMOTION 


The two preceding sections have been devoted to an attempt to 
evaluate the program of New College. But what of the students for 
whom the program is planned? A college cannot rise higher in its 
standards than the capacities of its students for intelligent use of the 
opportunities provided. This is particularly true in New College 
where special emphasis is placed on independence and resourcefulness 
on the part of the student, and his progress in meeting the standards 
set for graduation is measured by: (1) his sensitivity to opportunities 
for his own growth; (2) his development of consistent and effective 
behavior patterns in the use of these opportunities; and (3) his 
understanding of the meanings and implications of his own conduct 
and that of others. Has New College been able to challenge desirable 
students to participate in its program? How successfully have those 
who have enrolled met its standards? The answers to these questions 
are very important, for the proof of the value of the program of 
New College can only be found in the performance of its students. 

In treating the problem of selective admission and selective pro- 
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motion, the Yearbook brings experimental evidence to the support of 
its conclusion that the personnel of the teacher educating institutions 
of the United States is considerably below the average of other higher 
institutions of learning. On the strength of such evidence, the first 
principle is stated: ‘Need exists for a better quality of candidates to 
be educated for the profession of teaching.” It was the recognition 
of the soundness of this principle and, further, of its far-reaching 
implications for all educational development in the United States that 
impelled the founding of New College. It is important, therefore, 
that the methods tried by New College to secure candidates of high 
quality and the results of those methods be continuously scrutinized. 

The wide social implications of the teaching profession are implied 
in the second principle, as stated in the Yearbook: “A first step in 
upgrading the student personnel of teacher educating institutions is 
the development of a clearer realization on the part of these institu- 
tions that their primary obligation is to society rather than to the 
individual.”’** In this principle is found the cornerstone of the philos- 
ophy of teacher education which New College is attempting to put 
into practice. In it, too, lies the fundamental condition for raising 
teaching to the level of a profession. This principle places upon the 
teacher educating institution the burden of finding those students who, 
primarily, are capable of gaining their satisfactions out of social serv- 
ice. The problem is a highly complicated one, particularly considering 
the youth of the college entrant. The boy or girl of seventeen or 
eighteen, as a product of the present civilization, is often so thor- 
oughly confused that it is difficult to disentangle real potentialities for 
social vision and service from the verbiage he has acquired on the one 
hand and the standards he has accepted on the other. 


DETERMINING POTENTIALITIES FOR PROFESSIONAL LIFE 


As a private institution, New College has not been under the handi- 
cap of the state normal school or teachers college in having to combat 
the traditional attitude of the right of the individual to admission to 
a state institution. Its sole problem, in this respect, has been one of 
finding a way to make sure whether the young candidate has or has 
not the potentialities for professional life in its highest sense. Among 


The Yearbook, p. 16. Principles cited in this section are from Chapter II, “Selective Admission 
and Selective Promotion in Teacher Educating Institutions,” by Frank E. Baker. 
® Thid., p. 21. 
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the data collected at the time of admission are statements by the stu- 
dent in regard to the organizations to which he has belonged, the 
way he has spent his last five summers, his interests, and his reading; 
statements by former teachers and others about his attitudes toward 
others and toward work to be done; and the reports of those who 
interview him. Although it is assumed that these data hold important 
implications, selection thus far in respect to potential professional 
qualifications has taken place rather after than at the time of admis- 
sion. This will probably always be so, for neither the candidate nor 
those who are concerned with his candidacy can really pronounce 
upon his fitness in this fundamental matter until the professional obli- 
gations of teaching are, to some extent at least, experienced. 

The most effective means of selecting those capable of having pro- 
fessional concern for society thus far devised is the requirement of a 
period in community living. This experience gives abundant oppor- 
tunity for observing the way an individual bears his share of responsi- 
bility in group undertakings, and it is not unfair to assume that he 
will shoulder other social responsibilities in much the same way. 
Through insistence upon the standard of social responsibility not only 
in community living but in all other activities of New College, the 
unprofessionally minded are weeded out. Habits of selfishness, de- 
pendence, and indifference to the welfare of others developed from 
earliest childhood are likely to be too deep-seated to be reconstructed 
during college years. One of the major concerns of New College, 
therefore, is to sharpen its techniques for discovering before admis- 
sion as much as possible about the essential attitudes of the applicant 
toward self and toward others. All the results to be described later 
point unerringly to the fact that the key to upgrading lies in finding 
individuals capable of that devotion to something outside of self 
which is the distinguishing characteristic of the major professions. 


PROVED SCHOLASTIC ABILITY AND HIGH MENTAL CAPACITY 


The third principle in the Yearbook states that “Only candidates 
of proved scholastic ability should be admitted to teacher educating 
institutions.”** Again, it is very difficult at the time of admission to 
find ‘‘proved scholastic ability.” This is particularly true when a 
student body is drawn, as it is in New College, from high schools 

% Thid., p. 24. 
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ranging from the largest to the smallest and from the most progres- 
sive to the most conservative. New College has not set an arbitrary 
point in high scholastic records below which it will not admit a stu- 
dent. Generally speaking, it has attempted to draw its students from 
the upper third of their high school classes. The scholastic record is, 
however, weighed against the type of high school attended, the intelli- 
gence record, the home conditions, and other factors which might 
seem to have influenced it. As a result, occasionally a student has been 
admitted to New College who would not have been, as a rule, admitted 
to colleges of good standing. The progress of such students, in gen- 
eral, has justified their admission. 

In terms of averages, scholastic high school rank has made very 
little difference in success of the student while at New College in so far 
as persistence in carrying out the program is concerned. Including all 
students for whom numerical ratings were available, the average high 
school scholastic rating for the present student body and for the stu- 
dents who have withdrawn was the same, namely, 81. Similar results 
have been obtained in the Columbia Research English Test, in which 
the average score both of the present student body and of the with- 
drawn group is equivalent to the 54th percentile of the norms for 
college entrants; and in the Co-operative General Culture Test in 
which those students of the class entering in 1932-1933 still remaining 
and those who have withdrawn made an average score equivalent to 
the 82nd percentile of the norms. The experience of New College 
reinforces the weight of scientific evidence cited in the Yearbook that 
within the range of achievement of high school graduates, there is 
little correlation between scholarship and teaching potentiality. New 
College agrees, however, with the position taken in the Yearbook, 
namely, that ““Common sense, experience, and tradition all tell us that 
high scholarship is a necessary qualification in the teaching profes- 
sion.”’** It further agrees with the Yearbook that the problem facing 
the teacher-educating institution is one of method of selection on the 
basis of scholarship, but that neither the high school scholastic record, 
with the wide differences in standards prevailing, nor the standard 
achievement test, with its emphasis upon disconnected facts, holds the 
solution to the problem. Until the high schools generally adopt 
standards of scholarship which include not only the mastery of facts, 

* Thid., p. 24. 
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but such other elements of scholarship as the ability to select and 
organize facts in the solution of a problem, to develop generaliza- 
tions and to substantiate them, to make comparisons and find con- 
trasts, and to discover the common element in situations, it is the 
responsibility of the teacher educating institution to apply some test 
of such abilities at the time of admission. 

The lack of predictive value for success at New College of high 
school scholastic grades and of standard tests, as shown by the recent 
check of the first four years of trial, has determined the college to set 
as one of its next steps in admission procedure the development of 
tests of scholastic ability based upon more valid standards. 

The fourth principle in the Yearbook is closely allied to the third: 
“Only candidates of high mental capacity, as determined by objec- 
tive tests, should be admitted to teacher educating institutions.” In 
terms of averages, as in high school scholarship, there is little differ- 
ence between the psychological ratings of those who continue in New 
College and those who withdraw, the average for the past four years 
of the former falling at the 76th percentile and of the latter at the 
72nd percentile of the norms for college entrants at large. Again, the 
evidence from the experience at New College is on the side of lack 
of importance, within the range represented by college students, of the 
predictive value of the intelligence test. 


OTHER STANDARDS OF PROFESSIONAL FITNESS 


One of the unsolved problems New College is facing is concerned 
with the student of marked artistic ability and what seems to be low 
general intelligence. There is at New College a small number of 
students with superior special ability in music and in the graphic arts 
who are finding it exceedingly difficult to meet the general standards 
of scholarship set by the college. It may mean that different stand- 
ards need to be set for such students, standards no less high but with 
greater consideration for the possible achievements of the talented 
artist. This problem is becoming increasingly pressing and is, there- 
fore, in the agenda of next steps. 

The Yearbook states its health principle as follows: ‘‘Only those 
persons possessing healthy bodies, free of major physical defects, 
should be allowed to become candidates for the profession of teach- 
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ing.’’*® New College proposes a more positive and a more functional 
statement of its health principle and suggests the following: “Only 
those persons who give evidence of that abundant vitality and health 
which make it possible to carry on a vigorous teaching program should 
be admitted to a teacher educating institution.”’ Included in the appli- 
cation blanks is a form on one side of which is a statement made by 
the student himself about his health and on the other the report of a 
medical examination made by the student’s own physician. A medical 
examination is given by the University physicians; and a trained nurse, 
a member of the faculty, holds conferences with the students, advises 
as to individual follow-up and health régime, and keeps accurate notes 
of health conditions for all students. This program is carried forward 
both at the college in New York and during the summer at the Com- 
munity in North Carolina. The student understands that health is a 
social obligation and that the profession demands care of health. No 
student is graduated whose record does not indicate established health 
habits and the ability to work vigorously. 

As to the question of debarring a student because of a major de- 
fect, New College here, as in all matters, insists that the defect be 
viewed against the total picture. It is conceivable that all other quali- 
fications may be so high that a physical defect may not be a liability 
in certain phases of educational work. New College has acted upon 
this assumption in accepting a few very fine students who have physical 
defects. Thus far, it would seem justified in its policy. 


COURSE AND OTHER REQUIREMENTS 


New College accepts the sixth principle of the Yearbook as stated: 
“Candidates for admission to professional education should be se- 
lected without reference to the specific courses completed in the sec- 
ondary school.”*’ Just as New College stresses the functional standard 
for determining graduation of its students, it bases its attitude toward 
admissions upon the same standard. It no more requires a certain 
number of hours in Latin, mathematics, English, and so forth, for 
admission than it does for graduation, but it is interested in under- 
standing very clearly what a student knows and what he can do both 
at the beginning and at the close of his New College career. This 


* Thid., p. 32. 
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means that a student may enter New College with a comparatively 
meager scholastic array of high school courses. All other things being 
equal, such a student will simply take longer to meet the scholastic 
standards of New College. For example, students from commercial 
courses in accredited high schools occasionally enter without having 
had any foreign language study. Such students will simply have to 
begin at the beginning in language mastery. What is true in the case 
of the commercial student holds equally for the student who, in his 
high school, has pursued any other special program. In every way, 
New College takes the position with regard to the high schools that 
send their students to it that they must be the judges of the means by 
which their students pursue their goals. It in no way proposes by its 
admission standards to influence the means used by secondary schools, 
but it is interested in the results in terms of functional standards. 
New College subscribes wholeheartedly to the seventh principle: 
‘“‘No one possessing speech defects of a serious nature should be 
admitted to the profession of teaching.”** New College has put into 
practice four of the six procedures recommended by the Yearbook in 
the application of this principle: (1) a required speech test, including 
the making of a record on a suitable recording apparatus; (2) the 
elimination of students possessing incurable speech defects of a nature 
that will seriously interfere with teaching success; (3) the assignment 
of students possessing remediable defects to an expert in speech 
correction; and (4) the transmission of the speech record to the stu- 
dent’s adviser. New College has not, however, carried out the recom- 
mendation of a required course in speech fundamentals for each fresh- 
man since its emphasis, here as elsewhere, is not upon required courses 
but upon meeting standards. The final recommendation of the Year- 
book that a further speech test be given before admission to the 
senior college (which might be regarded as comparable to the eligibil- 
ity examination determining readiness for intensive professional 
preparation) has not been carried out, but recognition of its impor- 
tance will cause its inclusion in the eligibility examination in the future. 


TEACHING PERSONALITY 


With proper recognition of the problems involved, the Yearbook 
states its eighth principle: “Institutions engaged in the education of 
% Tbid., p. 39. 
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“ 


teachers should make an intelligent effort to determine what consti- 
tutes a good teaching personality, and should then use every known 
means to select those candidates that possess these qualities to a 
high degree.”’*® In discussing this principle, the Yearbook recognizes 
the difficulty of selection on the basis of personality at the time of 
admission. It proposes, therefore, that during the first two years an 
intensive program of guidance and personnel be carried out with a 
view not only to the development of personality but to the elimination 
of the unfit. It then goes on to make certain recommendations, all of 
which are included in the program of New College: (1) a cumula- 
tive record of the previous school life of the candidate, (2) person- 
ality estimates from secondary school teachers, (3) personal inter- 
views by several members of the college staff especially trained for 
the purpose, and (4) personality tests such as the Bernreuter In- 
ventory. 

It is on the basis of personality in general and on the specific item 
described in the discussion of the second principle as “potentiality for 
social service” that the heavy loss of students at New College occurs. 
That is, in spite of carrying out the above recommendations at the 
time of admissions, the real selection occurs after admission. As was 
said in the discussion of the second principle, unavoidable as this con- 
tinuous selection is, particularly with students entering training at so 
early an age, it nevertheless points to the need for concentration upon 
the refinement of admissions techniques with regard to all matters 
concerned with personality. A more exhaustive case study technique 
needs to be devised, covering the whole development of the student 
previous to application for college and pointed toward evidence re- 
garding fundamental attitudes and habits in human relationships. 
Then, too, a suggestion might well be taken from the baseball man- 
ager who has scouts out in the field constantly looking for recruits a 
long time ahead of their actual enlistment in the service. New College 
might, for example, request one educator, well known to the admin- 
istration and of trusted judgment, to serve as such a recruiting agent 
in each of the forty-eight states. Finally, and perhaps this is the most 
important measure, New College proposes that, before a student is 
admitted, he spend a probationary period at New College Community 
or, in the future, at one of the other communities now in the process 
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of development. This measure is proposed because thus far it has 
been this experience above all others which has revealed to the stu- 
dent and to the faculty his likelihood of being able to enter into the 
spirit of and to meet the demands of that discipline of self which New 
College considers as essential preparation for the profession of 
teaching. 

The members of the Committee on Admissions of New College have 
been divided in their opinion as to the value of the Bernreuter Per- 
sonality Inventory for selection purposes. Those who have favored it 
have maintained that it served as a coarse sieve, at least, for indicat- 
ing the markedly emotionally unstable. In summarizing the results, it 
was found that a total of fourteen students whose scores would rank 
them on the borderline of emotional instability and eleven students 
who would be ranked as definitely emotionally unstable have been 
admitted. According to the opinion of advisers, nine of the fourteen 
borderline cases and seven of the eleven ranked definitely emotionally 
unstable would be similarly considered by them. Whether the opinion 
of the adviser or the test is right, no one knows. Unless experience 
proves the futility of the use of the test, New College will continue 
for some time at least, or until a definitely better measure is found for 
the purpose, to use and study the results of the Bernreuter Personality 
Inventory. 


FURTHER BASES FOR SELECTION 


Principle 9 of the Yearbook might well be included with Principle 
5, since the consideration of physical and mental health separately is 
questionable: ‘No one of strongly neurotic tendencies, as demon- 
strated by available scientific means, should be permitted to become a 
candidate for the profession of teaching.’ It is frequently a temp- 
tation to violate this principle. Many individuals of very fine fiber, 
under the stress of life today or through poor early education, drift 
into neuroticism. The realistic program of New College has in some 
cases, we believe, salvaged valuable human materials. On the other 
hand, much valuable time has been wasted in the endeavor to re-edu- 
cate when the odds have been too great. It is necessary to keep in 
mind that the obligation of the teacher-educating institution is to 
society rather than to the individual, as stated in the second principle. 

 Tbid., p. §1. 
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The tenth principle makes provision for the essential machinery 
for intelligent selection: ‘“The selection of candidates for the profes- 
sion of teaching should be based on a cumulative record system, cover- 
ing the whole previous school life of the candidate.’*' From the 
beginning, New College has recognized the importance of the cumula- 
tive record. Before the college opened, the foundation of the record 
system had been laid; first in admissions forms, second, in forms 
planned to cover all possible aspects of the life of the student while 
at New College, and, third, in aspects of the student’s life before, 
during, and after his New College career. 

The admissions records consist of four forms. Form | is an eight- 
page booklet in which the candidate gives many items about his own 
life; Form II, based on the plan devised by the American Council on 
Education, is filled out by former teachers and others and is designed 
to give evidence of the existence of desirable and undesirable person- 
ality traits; Form III is filled out by the high school registrar and 
gives the scholarship rating; Form IV has been referred to previously 
as the health blank filled out both by the student and his physician. 

The record forms used for accumulating data about the student’s 
experiences in New College at first consisted merely of sheets arranged 
uniformly to provide for the name of the student, the name of the 
person making the entry, the date of entry, and space for a descrip- 
tive statement or account of such items as scholastic achievement, 
personal anecdotes, health, special activities, and student teaching. 
More record forms have gradually been added as activities have 
multiplied. A modification has been made in indicating on the sheets 
definite standards for evaluation and giving the evidence of the de- 
gree to which these standards have been reached. This seems to be a 
move in the right direction since any temptation toward vague gen- 
eralization is met by the necessity of giving evidence. 

All records are read by the student with his adviser and further 
planning is done in the light of these records. This is done, at least, 
at the close of each semester and more frequently as there is need. 
The summary record form planned in the beginning has not been 
found entirely satisfactory and is now in process of revision along 
lines of greater compactness and simplicity of summarization. 

Principles to guide the further selection of candidates for profes- 
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sional specialization and for graduation are stated by the Yearbook 
in the following: 


Principle 15. At the beginning of the period of professional specialization in 
any institution for the education of teachers, whether at the beginning of the 
senior college, or at the end of the junior year, or on admission to the graduate 
school, requirements should be set up that will eliminate all candidates who 
have not shown in their previous educational record definite scholastic interests 
and aptitudes, the possession of effective habits of study, satisfactory personality 
traits, adequate physical vitality, satisfactory emotional control, a socialized atti- 
tude, freedom from all serious physical and speech defects, and the possession of 
strong professional interests.*? 


Principle 13. Only those candidates should be graduated from teacher educat- 
ing institutions who have developed those habitual adjustments that constitute 
the foundations of a good “social life.’’4* 


In the discussion of the curriculum it was shown that there is no 
sharp line of demarcation between general cultural and professional 
preparation at New College. There is, therefore, no stage exactly 
comparable to the end of the junior college or admission to a graduate 
school to which Principle 15 applies. The nearest approach to it is the 
eligibility examination given when a student is considered by his ad- 
visers to have reached a point at which he is able to carry a large part 
of his work on an independent study program. It is at this time that 
he begins work on his interneship problem. 

The attempt to view readiness both for this period of independent 
study and later for graduation in terms of the standards stated in 
Principles 15 and 13 is the cause of a very heavy loss of students 
and, thus, it constitutes the main means of selection. Students—and, 
even more so, parents—find it very difficult to accept the idea that 
passing courses and getting good grades are not the real measure of 
success. When the attempt is made to pass judgment upon ‘“‘those 
habitual adjustments that constitute the foundations of a good social 
life’’ there is bound to be trouble. Perhaps in the realm of social rela- 
tions more than in any other the same words do not mean the same 
thing to all people. New College is attempting to meet the standards 
implied in Principles 15 and 13. It is also trying to improve the 
quality of its student records along lines of greater definiteness and 
objectivity in making reports of supporting evidence of meeting or 
failing to meet this standard. To be judged on such evidence has no 
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charm for the weakling. He would far rather rest his case on a grade 
given by a teacher. 

The eleventh principle states that: “No single factor offers a sufh- 
ciently broad basis for the intelligent selection of candidates for 
teacher educating institutions. Accordingly, a program of selective 
admission must include several factors.’’** This principle has been 
implied in the discussion of practically every other principle. The con- 
stant effort to consider all factors and, furthermore, to consider them 
in relation to one another, has meant that all rule of thumb methods 
have had to be discarded. The effort to see the whole was empha- 
sized in the beginning of the present discussion. Its importance seems 
to justify its being stressed again. Since it rules out any mechanical 
application of principles, it lays a heavy weight of responsibility upon 
those who must make judgments as to selection. This is inevitable, 
for, while it is the part of wisdom to use every available means in the 
way of guiding principles, tests, and records to aid judgment, selec- 
tion of candidates for the teaching profession ultimately will rise no 
higher than the judgment of those other human beings who are 
responsible for the selection. 

The Yearbook continues its discussion by stating certain criteria for 
admission to the freshman class. Checking against these criteria at 
this point forms a convenient summary for what has gone before: 


1. “Evidence of high scholastic achievement, as shown by percentile 
ranking in secondary school.” 
The average numerical scholastic average at high school of New 
College students is, to date, 81. 


2. “Evidence of high mental aptitude, as shown by one or more recog- 
nized aptitude tests.” 
The median score of New College students enrolled at present cor- 
responds to the 76th percentile of the norms for college entrants in 
1935 on the Thurstone Psychological Test. 


3. “Evidence of good health and freedom from serious physical de- 
fects as shown by careful medical examination by the staff of the 
admitting institution.” 

All New College students are examined by the University medical 


authorities and follow-up and elimination are carried on accordingly. 
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4. ‘Freedom from serious speech defects as shown by speech tests.” 
All entering students are given a speech test, the findings are re- 
corded, and elimination and follow-up are carried on accordingly. 


5. “The possession of certain personality traits and the absence of 
other disqualifying traits as shown by 
(a) A cumulative secondary and elementary school record. 
(b) Personal interviews. 
(c) Recommendation of high school officials. 
(d) The use of a personality scale.” 

New College is attempting to secure students of desirable personal- 
ity traits by the use of all the above measures except the elementary 
school record.* 

The Yearbook similarly gives criteria for admission to professional 
education in the senior college. The policy of New College in its 
eligibility examination for determining fitness to emphasize inde- 
pendent study in the major field is here checked against these criteria: 


1. “High scholastic attainment during the junior college period of 
the professional education as indicated by the achievement of bet- 
ter than average.” 

Since New College does not deal in averages, and since its standards 
are qualitative, all that can be offered here is the statement that every 
phase of the student’s life is checked against these standards and any 
shortages indicated are required to be made up. 


2. “The elimination of all remediable speech defects and the develop- 
ment of a pleasant speaking voice.” 
Efforts are made along these lines and the standard of a pleasant 
speaking voice is maintained. 


3. “The development of an integrated emotional life.” 

The essentially active program will, it is assumed, do much toward 
accomplishing this standard, but there is no way of gauging success 
in this respect at present. 


4. “The development of those personality traits that give assurance 
of high teaching ability.” 
What has been said regarding “3” applies to this item. 
5. “The development of a rich cultural background.”’ 
© Tbid., pp. 55, §6. 
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Two years, at the least, are devoted to the development of back- 
ground in the four major fields, and in addition there is a period in 
foreign study, in community living, and in industry before strictly pro- 
fessional emphasis is made. 


6. “The achievement of certain aptitudes and abilities as indicated 
by the passing of aptitude tests in silent reading and oral and 
written English.’’*® 
Standard tests in reading and English are given before admission 

and programs are planned individually with the students according to 

the results. At the time of the eligibility examination New College 
standards in these fields must be met. 


While in its first principle the Yearbook expresses the need for 
teachers of higher quality, in its twelfth principle it indicates that the 
goal of better qualified teachers is an attainable one: ‘“The evidence 
warrants the conclusion that teacher educating institutions can secure 
a better quality of personnel, if and when they set out intelligently 
and vigorously to do so.’’** 

There is no doubt of the soundness of this principle. The Year- 
book cites examples of teachers colleges which have, through selec- 
tive admission, made marked progress in securing students with higher 
scholastic rating and higher ratings on intelligence and achievement 
tests. The figures given show that New College, too, has secured a 
comparatively high ranking student body as indicated by such meas- 
ures. The fact remains, however, that it has lost students of equally 
high ranking in these measures. This points to two things: (1) the 
probable necessity of rigorous selection after admission to college 
and (2) the sharpening of techniques for discovering personal and 
professional fitness before admission. It is along the second path that 
New College must move. 


“ Tbid., p. 56. 
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III. The Next Four Years 


HERE is no particular reason for speaking in terms of “‘four’’ 

years rather than five years or ten years or any other number. It 
so happened that the present account of New College was requested 
at the end of the first four years, and it seems desirable at this point 
to plan in terms of an equal span. 

When the results are viewed in the light of the present appraisal 
there seems to be no valid reason for deviating from the course on 
which the college is launched. The problem is one of deepening and 
strengthening rather than of changing the program. The growth, it 
would seem, should be directed along the following lines: (1) sharp- 
ening the admission techniques particularly with reference to personal 
qualification; (2) evaluating student achievement more definitely with 
reference to standards; (3) improving instruction; and (4) expand- 
ing student teaching facilities in the communities already under way 
and beginning other communities. 


SHARPENING ADMISSION TECHNIQUES 


With respect to admission techniques, as in the whole program for 
the future, plans need to move in the direction mainly of improved 
use of what has already been started. The first proposal for improv- 
ing admissions procedure has to do with the interview. The practice 
at present includes a summarization of all the materials filed by the 
applicant, a notation of points suggested by these materials which 
should be further pursued in the interview, a notation of items which 
might serve to establish rapport between the interviewer and the 
candidate, the interview itself, the interviewer’s notation of significant 
facts brought out by the interview, and, finally, the interviewer’s 
recommendations. The procedure needs strengthening at the source, 
that is, in the analysis of the admissions data. A great deal more use 
should be made, for example, of the autobiographical statements writ- 
ten by the student. In the hands of a trained psychologist these should 
yield some of the most important leads for probing further into the 
personal qualifications of the students. These leads should be made 
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very clear to the interviewers and each should plan his interview 
accordingly and record his results definitely. Comparison of these 
results will not only improve immediate selection but in time will 
probably yield important data on the problem of selection on the basis 
of personal qualifications. 


EXPANDING STUDENT TEACHING FACILITIES 


Methods of evaluating need to be improved in writing the original 
reports on achievement, in laying more stress in reports upon factors 
other than the scholastic, and in conducting the comprehensive oral 
and written examinations. The clue in each case is the use to which 
standards are put. If records in connection with specific courses and 
other experiences are written with standards definitely in mind, they 
will furnish reliable evidence as to how well the ultimate standards in 
dealing with the large persistent problems have been met. The same 
is true in preparing the oral and written comprehensive examinations. 

At present an oral examination is given each student at least twice, 
one on his interneship problem and the other prior to awarding his 
degree. The first, on the interneship problem, is comparatively simple. 
The members of the examination committee read the completed report 
and prepare points to be brought out in the examination. The oral 
examination for the degree is different. It tests the student not only in 
his own field but in the four major areas of knowledge as well. The 
techniques for conducting such an examination are peculiarly difficult. 
It is proposed that the stenographic reports which have been kept for 
all examinations since the beginning be studied. These should yield 
valuable suggestions for improvement. 

Similarly, the comprehensive written examination given usually as 
part of the eligibility examination and always before graduation 
should be studied very carefully. To make such an examination a 
measure of growth in terms of standards requires much thought. As 
in the case of the oral examination, it is proposed to study the results 
thus far obtained. This means an analysis not only of the examinations 
as prepared by the instructors but of the results as well. 


IMPROVING INSTRUCTION 


The first step planned in improving instruction is the extension of 
facilities for materials of instruction. It is hoped that every major 
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field will have a work room adjoining the offices of instructors in 
which they and their students may file and use their accumulations of 
materials—bibliographies, clippings, pamphlets, outlines, syllabi, and 
so forth. The importance of such a materials bureau is very great. 
First, current material is readily and easily available and students and 
instructor together can then work on their problems efficiently. Second, 
it makes for that exchange of materials among instructors which is 
particularly necessary in a highly co-ordinated program like that of 
New College. In fact, the materials bureau itself is a potent instrument 
in effecting co-ordination. 

The major improvement in instruction will consist of greater use of 
the materials bureau and more emphasis on the student’s part in 
working out his own problems. There is still too much “spoon-fed” 
classroom instruction in New College. There needs to be much more 
growth in the direction of using the instructor as one would use a 
book, namely, as a source of experience and wisdom to supplement 
one’s own efforts. 


EXPANDING STUDENT TEACHING FACILITIES 


It is proposed first in the Community at North Carolina to start a 
full-time boarding school on a secondary level. All the facilities are 
there to start a school and it seems just common sense to use them. 
Such a school will furnish excellent opportunities for student teaching 
and interneship. The students already know the neighborhood around 
the Community to some extent and therefore can utilize its resources 
and needs in their instruction of the children. More active participa- 
tion with the existing public schools in the development of the area is 
a vital part of the program. In Georgia, it is proposed to push the 
Habersham County project vigorously. Study of the area and the 
first steps in improving physical conditions are under way. Here, 
the students will have quite a different type of experience from that 
afforded by the North Carolina community. The strategic start in 
Georgia seems to be a people’s school to which persons of all ages 
may come for the kind of education they need. The Hilltop develop- 
ment will emphasize co-operation with municipal agencies in securing 
better housing and recreational facilities, and with existing social 
agencies in developing the area. 

The details of the plans for growth along the four lines indicated 
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are under way. They will be discussed in faculty meetings by faculty 
and students, in seminars by faculty and students, and in student and 
faculty conferences in the offices of New College. Often, while such 
planning is in progress, in the minds of the older faculty members is 
the “persistent problem” of securing the right faculty for New Col- 
lege. It is exceedingly difficult to find college teachers who are highly 
trained in their field of specialization and, at the same time, prepared 
to cope with the problems of teacher education. This goes back to the 
conviction behind the founding of New College that prospective col- 
lege teachers need definite laboratory teaching experience under the 
supervision of master teachers. The hope for recruits to the faculty of 
New College would seem to lie in the young graduate students who 
are serving interneships in New College and, after they have gained 
experience elsewhere, in New College students themselves. 
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THE FOLKESTONE CONFERENCE ON EXAMINATIONS* 


HE international inquiry on school 

and university examinations was in- 
stituted and conducted through the co- 
operation of the Carnegie Corporation, 
the Carnegie Foundation, and the Inter- 
national Institute of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. The work was au- 
thorized and subsidized by the Carnegie 
Corporation. The investigations in the 
United States are sponsored by the Car- 
negie Corporation; those in Europe are 
sponsored by the International Institute 
of Teachers College. 

The European investigation grew out 
of a conference on examinations held in 
Eastbourne in 1931. The reports of this 
conference were issued under the title 
Conference on Examinations, Eastbourne, 
England.t In 1933 a conference of the 
heads of the various national committees 
was held, but no report of it was pub- 
lished. As the result of the Eastbourne 
Conference, a three-year investigation of 
the examination situation in England, 
Scotland, France, Switzerland, and Ger- 
many was authorized. The three years of 
work culminated in a conference held in 
Folkestone, England, in June 1935, and 
the present volume contains the proceed- 
ings of that conference. It comprises the 
reports of the various committees on 


* Edited by Proressor 
University. 
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their three-year investigation, together 
with the discussions of these reports and 
of the general subject by the members of 
the various national committees. To the 
five national investigations authorized 
following the Eastbourne Conference, in- 
vestigations of Finland and Sweden have 
been added as a result of the Folkestone 
Conference. These will take the place of 
the investigations of Switzerland and 
Germany, which were completed during 
the three-year period. 

Each of the five original national com- 
mittees has issued various publications. 
The Swiss Committee issued only one 
volume entitled Les Examens de Recrues 
dans l’Armée Suisse. The English Com- 
mittee has issued four volumes and has a 
fifth one in press. The substance of these 
various volumes, or at least of the in- 
quiries out of which the volumes grew, 
is given in the Folkestone Conference 
report. 

While the investigation of examina- 
tions by means of modern scientific tech- 
nique is now an old story in the United 
States, it is still more or less a novel 
procedure in most European countries. 
That the results are novel and striking 
is indicated by the fact that the English 
report called forth more than four hun- 
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dred and fifty articles and reviews in the 
various newspapers and periodicals of 
Great Britain. The significance of this 
report may be further judged by the clos- 
ing remark in the review of the last 
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volume, published in the London Times 
of July 4, 1936: “This investigation and 
the published reports may come to be re- 
garded as the herald of a great reform 
in our educational system.” 


POOL 


A STUDY OF SOME ASPECTS OF SATISFACTION IN 
THE VOCATION OF STENOGRAPHY* 


HIS study of Satisfied and Dissatis- 

fied stenographers was undertaken 
because of the conviction that analysis of 
the backgrounds, personalities, abilities, 
and interests of individuals who reported 
themselves as satisfied or dissatisfied in 
certain vocations constitutes a very realis- 
tic and practical approach to an impor- 
tant problem of applied psychology. 

Happiness in a vocation helps to fulfill 
one of the chief objectives of education, 
that is, the creation of well adjusted in- 
dividuals. On the theory that people who 
are happy in certain vocations are the 
best indices of the kinds of persons who 
should be advised to enter these voca- 
tions, this study was made to discover 
the personality patterns of women who 
find business satisfying, and of those who 
do not. 

Sixty-three stenographers who report 
themselves to be happy in their chosen 
vocation, forty-nine who sometimes wish 
seriously that they had chosen another 
vocation, and twelve who feel keenly that 
for them business has been an unwise 
choice acted as subjects of this study. 
The last two categories are combined 
and called the Dissatisfied group. The 
Satisfied group therefore consists of 
sixty-three and the Dissatisfied, of sixty- 


one white, unmarried, gentile stenogra- 
phers between the ages of 19 and 31 
inclusive. Typists and private secretaries 
were not included in this investigation. 
Those women who voluntarily offered to 
act as subjects were asked to answer a 
questionnaire of 175 items, to take per- 
sonality, ability, and interest tests, and 
to have a personal interview with the 
investigator, all of which required about 
five hours of time. The subjects of this 
study are, the writer believes, fairly rep- 
resentative of stenographers in large 
Eastern metropolitan centers, although 
there is some doubt in her mind that the 
Satisfied and Dissatisfied groups into 
which their attitudes toward business as 
a vocation separate them, are truly typi- 
cal of stenographers who are happy in 
their vocation and of those who are not. 
A sufficient difference, however, was 
found between the groups to warrant 
the study which was made. More relia- 
ble differences would probably have been 
found if it were possible to compare only 
the Satisfied and Very Dissatisfied 
groups. 


FINDINGS 


Scores on tests purporting to measure 
general emotional adjustment show no 


*By Marcaret S. Quayre, Ph.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to 
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statistically reliable difference (.60 
§.D.D.) between the groups, although 
measures of attitude toward their busi- 
ness vocation show Satisfied stenogra- 
phers much better adjusted (3.48 
$.D.D.) than the Dissatisfied ones. 

The Dissatisfied stenographers _re- 
ported more aggressive traits and conflict 
symptoms present in their childhood, also 
more ambition and self-insight; the Sat- 
isfied ones seem to have retained more 
childish attitudes toward their homes and 
authority, also fewer feelings of inade- 
quacy. Tendencies toward extraversion- 
introversion appeared without  signifi- 
cance. 

There appeared no discernible differ- 
ence between the groups in their ability 
to make general social contacts outside 
the home, although the Satisfied stenog- 
raphers have consistently pleasanter re- 
lationships with their families while the 
Dissatisfied ones have more satisfactory 
relationships with men. More Dissatis- 
fied stenographers reported that their 
love life had developed normally (—3.63 
S.D.D.), that they are or have been en- 
gaged (—2.44 S.D.D.), and that they 
want marriage, home, and children 
(—1.95 S.D.D.). 

Such aspects of their particular jobs as 
salary, length of time on present or last 
job, and number of years working seem 
unrelated to attitudes toward this voca- 
tion, although advancements, recent sal- 
ary decreases, and ideal working condi- 
tions indicate that these odds favor 
somewhat the Satisfied group. 

Interest rather than aptitude tests dis- 
tinguished more significantly the groups 
from each other, as do also psychological 
relationships within the home rather than 
the socio-economic status of the home. 
Satisfied stenographers claim that they 
chose business deliberately (3.89 S.D.D.), 
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while the Dissatisfied ones say that their 
choice of vocation was determined by the 
fact that commercial training was easiest 
to obtain (—3.49 S.D.D.). Age, intelli- 
gence, amount of schooling, use of leisure 
time, interest in religion, and position 
among siblings seem unrelated to satis- 
faction in this vocation, although happy 
stenographers come from large families 
much more frequently than do unhappy 
ones. 

Satisfied stenographers desire to 
change their social life, including their 
attractiveness to men, while Dissatisfied 
ones wish to change their homes and 
their work. 

This study found that the fathers of 
these stenographers are chiefly of the 
artisan or skilled labor class. About one- 
fourth of the parents were born outside 
the United States of America and two- 
fifths have had a grammar school educa- 
tion or less. Sixty-five per cent of the 
stenographers themselves had at least a 
high school education. 


IMPLICATIONS 


Certain areas of life appear to possess 
particular significance for happiness or 
unhappiness. Each individual seems to 
have his unique hierarchy of happiness 
centers which may also vary within him 
from time to time. These two groups of 
stenographers seem to differ widely in 
the areas from which they derive their 
satisfaction. 

No educational program is function- 
ing adequately which does not take into 
consideration in its guidance aspects the 
individual’s future. Vocations should pro- 
mote greater integration and should make 
the continuance of infantile and adoles- 
cent traits more difficult. 

Vocational success and happiness are 
tacitly accepted as synonymous terms. 
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This study seems to indicate that a per- 
son may satisfy all the usual tests of 
success in a vocation and still not find 
personal happiness in the work he does. 
Happiness may be an emotional state re- 
sulting from the satisfaction of deeper, 
or at least different, drives than those 
which bring success. 

There appear to be people who are 
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intense and those who are steady; people 
in whom the creative urge or ambition is 
strong and others in whom it normally 
does not exist; people to whom creating 
is a necessity and others to whom it sel- 
dom occurs. For the business vocation 
here studied, the stable, less intense type 
of individual would seem to be best 
suited. 


PRDILI LP 


PRINCIPLES AND STATUTORY PROVISIONS RELATING 
TO RECREATIONAL, MEDICAL, AND SOCIAL WEL- 
FARE SERVICES OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS* 


HIS study is focused on the exten- 

sion of services of public school sys- 
tems into fields of social welfare formerly 
considered to be outside the sphere of 
public educational institutions. It ana- 
lyzes the services of a recreational, medi- 
cal, and social welfare nature which are 
now authorized by statutory law of the 
forty-eight states, and interprets the im- 
plications and principles involved. 

The method of the study involved a 
thorough orientation in the historical 
backgrounds of the establishment of the 
services, an analysis of the latest state 
educational laws, a study of legal refer- 
ence books, such as the American Law 
Digest, Corpus Juris, and the American 
Encyclopedia of Law and Procedure, and 
a reading of educational and other pub- 
lications that provided the opinions of 
educational, social, and political leaders 
on the problems. Particular attention 
was given to the following items: (1) 
the nature and extent of the service, (2) 
persons for whom the service is to be 
provided, (3) provisions for making the 


service effective, (4) mandatory or per- 
missive nature of the service, (5) the 
agency by which the service is to be pro- 
vided, and (6) provisions for co-opera- 
tion between agencies supplying the 
service. 


FINDINGS 


Statutory authority for the provision of 
public recreational service by school sys- 
tems in the forty-eight states exhibits an 
extensive range in the nature of the serv- 
ices to be supplied and the supervision to 
be provided. Evidence is present to indi- 
cate a lack of adequate understanding of 
the full significance of a complete recre- 
ational system and program of activities 
in the minds of legislators. Insufficient 
attention is given to the possible contribu- 
tion of public school systems as agencies 
for the provision of recreational facilities. 

In the field of medical inspection and 
treatment legislation is needed in order 
to carry through to effective remedial 
attention the defects discovered through 
a carefully conducted physical examina- 
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tion. Few states portray legislative au- 
thorization for medical treatment. The 
authorization for medical inspection is 
variable and in many states indicated a 
lack of clearly defined policy. 

Ample evidence available indicates that 
the public in general and legislators in 
particular are increasingly in accord with 
the provision of extended social welfare 
services under governmental auspices. A 
definite trend toward centralization and 
co-ordination of control is evident. 


RECOMMENDATIONS AND CONCLUSION 


The public school systems in the forty- 
eight states should have legal authority 
to act as agents for the provision of com- 
plete programs of public recreation for 
the conservation and production of men- 
tal, physical, and moral growth of the 
people. Legislation must be preceded by 
a careful study of recreational services 
by the legislators and people of each 
state. Such authority would be in accord 
with the basic education purpose of pub- 
lic schools. 

A positive program of constructive 
medical treatment for pupils under the 


auspices of school officials must be pro- 
vided if maximum educational effective- 
ness is the objective of school instruc- 
tion. Such a program does not necessitate 
the weakening of the influence of the 
home or the individual, but it does an- 
ticipate the strengthening of social respon- 
sibility on the part of the state for the 
health of the individual within the state. 

In the field of social welfare service 
the public school should adopt the same 
policy as in the field of medical treat- 
ment. In case of parental ignorance and 
neglect, the school should have very defi- 
nite authority for compelling proper at- 
tention to and satisfaction of the social 
needs of the pupils, either through the 
means of existing welfare institutions or 
agencies or, in the absence of such insti- 
tutions or agencies, through its own 
means. 

This study should be of definite assist- 
ance to educators, legislators, and stu- 
dents of social welfare who are inter- 
ested in the problem of school service 
expansion. It provides data on the state 
of legislative affairs at present as well as 
a prediction of future developments. 
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TRENDS IN MANUSCRIPT WRITING* 


RENDS in Manuscript Writing,” 

an outgrowth of practical work with 
teacher-training classes, supervision, and 
classroom work with children, outlines 
the purposes of manuscript writing and 
its value. The main reasons for teaching 
this writing are briefly as follows: (1) 
The simplicity of the letter forms based 
on straight lines and circles makes it 
easy for children to learn this type of 


writing. (2) Each letter is made sep- 
arately but letters are placed close to- 
gether to form words, thus eliminating 
the difficulty of making joining strokes in 
early writing. (3) This elimination of 
extra strokes and curves decreases mus- 
cular strain and resulting fatigue in the 
case of young children. (4) Children who 
desire to write can obtain satisfactory 
results in manuscript writing early and 
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without much effort or drill. (5) Fa- 
miliarity with only one alphabet of capi- 
tal and small letters is necessary in 
learning both to read and to write. (6) 
All children can produce readable results 
in manuscript writing, in spite of handi- 
caps such as left-handedness, poor mus- 
cular control, or poor vision. 

Definite suggestions are offered in this 
pamphlet concerning what to teach in 
handwriting as well as what to avoid or 
eliminate. Valuable tools and materials 
usable in handwriting and points to stress 
(such as the direction and kind of strokes, 
good spacing, correct form, proper size, 
evenness and slant, speed, alphabetic 
form, and the value of learning, in the 
upper grades, to join the manuscript let- 
ters) are discussed. The importance of 
giving children an opportunity to see and 
read different types of handwriting and 
of developing attractive signatures of 
their own is also discussed. The presenta- 
tion of writing because of individual or 
group need to express ideas in written 
form is emphasized. Activities which re- 
quire writing ability or an interest in 
writing are listed. A variation in method 
of teaching is advocated so that children 
will have numerous and different experi- 
ences in writing, not only in copying ma- 
terial but in writing from memory, in 
writing from dictation, and in creative 
writing. The results will vary because of 
differences in emphasis. The amount of 
time which should be allotted to teaching 
handwriting in the classroom, and the 
desirability of combining the teaching of 
this subject with that of other subjects 
in the curriculum are considered. 

Standards which all children should 
develop in regard to learning to write 
and in improving their writing are pre- 


sented. Frequent tests and scoring of re- 
sults with a scale are advocated for the 
elementary school and junior high school. 

The need for remedial treatment may 
depend upon the emphasis in the lower 
grades on good beginning habits as well 
as upon the individual child’s physical 
growth. If beginning habits are carefully 
supervised in order to establish correct 
practice, there will be less need for re- 
medial work in writing. 

Recent studies relating to child devel- 
opment present factors of growth which 
teachers should take into consideration 
when striving to teach handwriting. 
Learning to write is not easy for a child. 
It calls for complicated efforts, involving 
use of both the fundamental and the ac- 
cessory muscles. Early writing should be 
large and should require only simple 
movements. The value of manuscript 
writing in teaching reading and in deal- 
ing with children with poor vision has 
been studied in a number of instances. It 
saves time and energy in beginning learn- 
ing and obviates the necessity of preced- 
ing actual work with drill on form. Speed 
is quickly obtained and noted in the case 
of children who have practiced this form 
of writing through elementary and high 
school classes. 

Many business and professional people 
are interested in manuscript writing, and 
some business houses and stores require 
clerks to write addresses and sales slips 
in manuscript form. 

Decoration as an accompanying inter- 
est in handwriting should be a natural 
outgrowth of written expression. Differ- 
ent ways of decorating are described, and 
samples of children’s work are given. 
The bibliography lists recent studies 
of handwriting skills in general. 
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AN EVALUATION OF COURSES IN EDUCATION OF A 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE BY TEACHERS IN SERVICE* 


REVIEW of the literature dealing 

with the curricula for the educa- 
tion of teachers reveals the following 
basic criticisms: 

1. Waste of time through the duplica- 
tion of topics in textbooks, refer- 
ences, courses of instruction, related 
fields and examinations. 

2. Theoretical and historical material 
of little or no functional value. 
Need for more emphasis on practi- 
cal school problems and interests of 
more immediate concern to teach- 
ers. 

3. Lack of, or incomplete, preparation 
of course outlines or syllabi by col- 
lege instructors. 

4. Small range of elective courses and 
inclusion of too many required edu- 
cation courses. 

5. Titles of courses do not indicate 
consistently the course content. 

6. Cultural and broadening courses 
should receive more attention. 

In this study the first two criticisms, ap- 
plicable to all institutions engaged in the 
education of teachers, were applied in- 
tensively to the education, psychology, 
and sociology courses of Western Illinois 
State Teachers College, Macomb, IIli- 
nois. 

The analysis of curricula provided 
data for charts; the analysis of texts and 
outlines furnished material for two du- 
plication charts and a master check list 
of 328 topics. This check list was sent to 
the two-year and the four-year gradu- 
ates and given to senior college students. 
There were six categories to check for 
each topic: occurrence of topic in courses ; 


its applicability in classroom teaching or 
supervision; its value in the development 
of professional background; its value for 
leisure time interests; repetition of the 
topic in different courses, whether help- 
ful, none, or unnecessary; and sugges- 
tions for future treatment of the topic 
for the prospective teacher. 


FINDINGS 


The specific findings are of local inter- 
est, but have implications for other insti- 
tutions also. The analysis of curriculum 
content shows much duplication of topics 
in closely related groups of education and 
psychology courses. This is also shown 
in the comparison of the special methods 
courses with certain education and psy- 
chology courses. Perhaps this is the price 
of various closely related courses. 

The helpful repetition in all curricula 
included about half of all topics. The 
problem of unnecessary repetition is not 
very serious in the two-year curricula but 
should have some attention in the four- 
year curricula. Teachers-in-service desig- 
nated a number of topics as needing more 
attention. 

There was found much similarity in 
applicability of topics when comparisons 
were made between the elementary and 
high school curricula. The value of a 
topic appeared to depend not so much 
upon its type as upon its intrinsic nature. 
The background value of topics was also 
similar in both curricula, and many topics 
were rated high in both of these cate- 
gories. 

Teachers find great difficulty in mak- 
ing direct application of certain profes- 
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sional topics, such as abstract material 
from historical, philosophical, and socio- 
logical courses. They need further help 
in obviating the dualism between theory 
and practice, in making topics functional, 
and in co-ordinating all elements of a 
curriculum so that they will develop a 
unified view and an integrated set of ex- 
periences. 

The majority of graduates would re- 
quire almost three-fourths of the topics 
for the training of prospective teachers; 
few topics were rated as of specific value. 
Apparently they do not favor much early 
specialization or differentiation but de- 
sire adequate and thorough basic train- 
ing. This seems a logical step in view of 


the lengthened period of training and the 
higher requirements for certification. 

This study was confined largely to one 
institution which made possible intensive 
study within a limited area on a few 
issues which are of local and general in- 
terest. The writer believes that similar 
studies would reveal facts and tendencies 
somewhat in agreement with the ones 
here presented. 

Administrators and college instructors 
will find the lists of topics suggestive and 
the recommendations useful in the re- 
vision or checking of their present courses 
or in the development of others. A list of 
twenty problems for further study is in- 


cluded. 
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TREATMENT OF CLASSROOM BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS* 


HIS study is concerned with learn- 
ing how a selected group of eighty- 
three elementary school teachers treat 
classroom behavior problems of children 
which they consider of sufficient impor- 
tance to report; with finding differences 
between the practices of the teachers 
rated superior and the practices of those 
rated mediocre in classroom control; and 
with securing an evaluation of the vari- 
ous treatments by teachers and experts. 
The data were obtained from diary 
records of student teachers and experi- 
enced teachers based on observation and 
personal interviews in the classroom, 
from questionnaires submitted to experts 
in education and to the experienced 
teachers, and from a scale used to evalu- 
ate the skill in classroom control of each 
of the experienced teachers. 


The data from these records were 
analyzed and tabulated according to the 
type of problem, the type of treatment, 
and the evaluation of the treatment. The 
practices of the teachers highly success- 
ful in classroom control and of those less 
successful were compared to determine 
whether significant differences exist in 
the procedures that they use. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


From the findings, the conclusions listed 
below are most outstanding. 

1. When treating undesirable class- 
room behavior of children, the teachers 
apply direct measures, such as punish- 
ment or reward. Seldom does the need 
for indirect methods, such as changing 
the organization of the classroom situa- 
tion to prevent the recurrence of the 


* By Neri M. Campsecr, Ph.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Edu- 
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problem, seem to be recognized. Rarely is 
there evidence of the study of an indi- 
vidual to determine the cause of the mal- 
adjustment through data from health 
examinations, psychological examinations, 
home conditions, or from information 
concerning social and emotional adjust- 
ment. While the teachers may have been 
seeking the adequate social adjustment of 
the child there is little evidence in the 
treatments themselves or in the com- 
ments of the teachers concerning the 
treatments to indicate that they sought 
to do anything other than remove the 
disorder. 

2. The teachers rated highly successful 
in classroom control use rewards and 
give direct help more frequently than the 
other teachers. The teachers rated less 
successful in classroom control use pun- 
ishment more frequently than the other 
teachers. This apparent relationship be- 
tween the use of rewards and modifica- 
tion of children’s behavior seems to indi- 
cate that the findings of Thorndike in 
the experiments on the efficacy of intensi- 
fied reward and intensified punishment 
in controlled learning situations might be 
expanded to include children’s behavior 
in the classroom. Further research is 
needed to verify these relationships. 

3. The teachers are familiar with the 
advantages claimed for the use of re- 
wards and measures providing direct help 
in modifying the behavior of children, 
but the diary records concerning their 
classroom practice show a predominant 
use of punishment. Punishment is prob- 
ably not only ineffective in improving con- 
ditions but also injurious to the child. 

4. The teachers judge their habitual 
forms of response to be successful even 
though they do not favor these measures 
aside from their own practice. It may be 
that professional pride tends to lead them 
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to defend their procedures when discuss- 
ing the situation with student teachers. 
The probable effect of this defense in 
influencing the student’s practice may be 
important but is not evaluated in this 
study. It is evident, however, that student 
teachers tend to agree with experienced 
teachers regarding the success of the pro- 
cedures used. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Since the experts and the teachers rec- 
ommend the use of rewards and meas- 
ures of direct assistance, and the reports 
indicate that the teachers rated highly 
successful in classroom control apply 
these measures more frequently than do 
the other teachers, and since experimental 
evidence available points to the advan- 
tage of the use of rewards over the use 
of punishments, it seems desirable to as- 
sist all teachers to increase the use of 
rewards and measures of direct assist- 
ance. Nevertheless, the need for detailed 
study of the individual and search for 
underlying causes of maladjustment is 
indicated both in the recommendations of 
the experts and in the data obtained from 
the diary records. 

It is recommended, therefore, that in- 
service teachers be given more help in 
following such procedures by means of: 


1. Skilled assistance in the guidance of 
children by supervisors through con- 
ferences based on the teacher’s 
actual practice in solving specific 
behavior problems. 

2. Summer school or extension courses 
which provide, in addition to verbal 
instruction, guidance in treating 
actual classroom situations. 


In view of the fact that it is desirable 
for pre-service teachers to form habits 
on a level above that of instinctive and 
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emotional response, it is recommended 
that normal school courses provide abun- 
dant opportunities for directing children’s 
activities under supervision. 

The above recommendations for assist- 
ing teachers by guidance in directing 


children’s behavior are based on current 
opinions of psychologists regarding the 
nature of the transfer of training. Fur- 
ther research is needed to determine the 
extent to which such guidance will mod- 
ify teachers’ practices. 
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COLLEGE ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS IN ENGLISH: 
THEIR EFFECTS ON THE HIGH SCHOOLS* 


AN HISTORICAL SURVEY 


O COLLEGE entrance require- 

ments determine the course in Eng- 
lish in the high schools? Objective evi- 
dence shows that they do, despite the 
recommendations of the Committee of 
Thirty. The author has reached this con- 
clusion after investigating the place of 
English in the high school before 1870 
when it was not required for entrance to 
college, after tracing the development of 
college entrance requirements, and after 
studying the testimony of eminent educa- 
tors, the findings of surveys, and the 
courses in English offered in representa- 
tive high schools. 

English in the high school before 1870 
consisted chiefly of grammar, memorized 
for the purpose of learning to speak and 
write correctly. Exercises in composition 
and declamation, allocated to the foot- 
notes of the course of study, were re- 
served for special open sessions attended 
by parents and friends. In a few high 
schools the history of literature or lit- 
erary criticism was taught; literature as 
such had a place only in the selections 
found in the school readers, and was all 
too often painfully parsed. 


Princeton was the first college to set 
an entrance examination in English. In 
1819 it required grammar and in 1870, a 
short and simple composition. In 1873 
the University of Michigan demanded 
rhetoric. But it was the Harvard re- 
quirement, in 1874, of a short composi- 
tion on a topic drawn from a list of six 
books that exerted the greatest influence 
and established a type of examination 
which was widely adopted by other col- 
leges. However, lack of uniformity in the 
examinations resulted and a tremendous 
problem for the secondary school was 
created. The Commission of Colleges in 
New England on Admission Examina- 
tions, formed in 1886, compiled a list of 
books but was unable to bring about 
uniformity in the requirements. The Na- 
tional Education Association, through its 
Committee of Ten in 1892 and its Com- 
mittee of Twelve in 1899, attempted to 
deal with the problem. But it was the 
National Conference on Uniform En- 
trance Requirements in English, or- 
ganized in Philadelphia in 1894, that 
actually achieved uniformity, at least 
outwardly. 


*By Epona Hays, Ph.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, 


No. 675. 
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The National Conference on Uniform 
Entrance Requirements in English func- 
tioned in connection with the College En- 
trance Examination until 1931 and ac- 
complished many things. It stood for the 
principle that literature itself was worthy 
of study for the sake of appreciation and 
enjoyment; it recommended two types of 
reading, intensive and extensive; it sep- 
arated composition from literature; it 
stressed the value of oral composition; 
and it urged the necessity of co-operation 
from other departments. It also organ- 
ized the course in English in the high 
school and directed it toward prepara- 
tion for college. In college entrance re- 
quirements and in high school courses it 
achieved uniformity. 

The high schools, however, rebelled 
against that uniformity. A phenomenal 
growth in high school enrollment made 
it evident that a college preparatory 
course was not suited to the majority of 
pupils. In 1910 the National Education 
Association appointed the National Joint 


Committee on Reorganization of English 
in Secondary Schools, often referred to as 
the Committee of Thirty. This Commit- 
tee recognized the original democratic 
purpose of the high school and set up 
socially useful aims for the course of 
study. It dealt with both the junior and 
the senior high school; it approved a pro- 
gram of extensive reading; it advocated 
the separation of the practical and the 
pleasurable aspects of English; it recom- 
mended functional centers for composi- 
tion; it restressed the importance of oral 
composition and the necessity of co-opera- 
tion from other departments. It reor- 
ganized the course in English and redi- 
rected it toward preparation for life. 

Today the high school accepts the 
social objectives formulated by the Com- 
mittee of Thirty. In theory it commits 
itself to the ideal of attaining socially 
useful ends; in practice it, more often 
than not, follows the traditional methods 
that developed in response to the college 
entrance requirements. 
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APPOINTMENTS REPORTED BY BUREAU OF 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE* 


Adair, Ellen (A.M. 1933), appointed di- 
rector of girls’ physical education, Friends’ 
School, Wilmington, Del. 

Allen, Wendell C., appointed teacher of 
social studies and guidance, High School, 
Westwood, N. J. 

Allison, Charles B., appointed teacher of 
music and English, High School, Nazareth, 
Pa. 

Alsdorf, Ethel M. (B.S. 1934), appointed 
teacher of second grade, Hutchinson School, 
Pelham, N. Y. 

Amo, Mary B. (B.S. 1936), appointed 
teacher of English and Latin, Tungchow 
American High School, Tungchow, China. 

Andrews, Irene, appointed teacher of 
third grade, Public School, Washington- 
ville, N. Y. 

Babcock, Mary E., appointed secretary 
to the dean and instructor in education, 
Greenville Woman's College, Greenville, 
8. C. 

Bainbridge, George, appointed teacher 
of seventh grade, Harrington Park School, 
Harrington Park, N. J. 

Barham, Thomas C., Jr., appointed 
teacher of social studies, High School, Man- 
hasset, L. I. 

Barnes, Edna J. (A.M. 1929), appointed 
fourth grade training teacher, State Teach- 
ers College, Bloomsburg, Pa. 

Barns, Helen V. (A.M. 1927), appointed 
teacher of English, Keisen Girls School, 


* Any student who is taking or has taken 
twelve points of work at Teachers College or 
any graduate of Teachers College may register 
with the Bureau of Educational Service. No fee 
is charged. For full information write to the 
Bureau for copies of its booklet, Employment of 
Teachers and Administrators. 
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Funabashi, Chitose 
Japan. 

Baylis, Doris (A.M. 1931), appointed 
kindergarten teacher, Hartsdale Union Free 
School, Hartsdale, N. Y. 

Beck, H. Park, appointed professor of 
education, Limestone College, Gaffney, 
s. C. 

Beeler, Nelson F., appointed teacher of 
chemistry and physics, Junior-Senior High 
School, Nyack, N. Y. 

Bender, Elizabeth S., appointed teacher 
of home economics, Menaul School, Al- 
buquerque, N. M. 

Bennett, Elizabeth C., appointed teacher 
of English, Kingswood-Cranbrook School, 
Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 

Betten, Gertrude, kitchen testing Sealtest 
Laboratory Kitchen, New York City. 

Bickler, Mary G. (A.M. 1936), appointed 
assistant teacher of home economics, Hor- 
ace Mann School, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 

Bigelow, Ruth (B.S. 1929), appointed 
chief dietitian, Polyclinic Hospital, New 
York City. 

Bishop, Jeanne H. (A.M. 1936), ap- 
pointed teacher of speech correction, Public 
Schools, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Bleier, Edward A., appointed teacher of 
English and journalism, High School, 
Oyster Bay, N. Y. 

Bosley, Bertlyn (M.S. 1936), appointed 
teacher of nutrition, Public Schools, New 
York City. 

Boyd, Anna M., appointed teacher of 
sixth grade, Berkeley Institute, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

Brown, Elizabeth (B.S. 1930), appointed 
director of education, Greenwich House, 
New York City. 


Mura, Tokyo-fuka, 
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Brucker, Mildred A. (A.M. 1936), ap- 
pointed teacher of home economics, Public 
Schools, Port Chester, N. Y. 

Brundage, Mary (B.S. 1936), appointed 
teacher of third grade, Horace Greeley 
School, Chappaqua, N. Y. 

Bryan, Bernice C. (A.M. 1933), ap- 
pointed critic teacher of second grade, State 
Normal School, Cheney, Wash. 

Bryon, Kathryn G. (B.S. 1929), ap- 
pointed social director, Christ Church, New 
York City. 

Bugbee, Martha H. (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed instructor in physical education, 
Mary Institute, Clayton, Mo. 

Burton, Roland, appointed instructor in 
English and economics, Rider College, 
Trenton, N. J. 

Camp, Charles W., appointed teacher of 
English, Northeast High School, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Campbell, Francis (A.M. 1934), ap- 
pointed principal, High School, Beaver 
Falls, N. Y. 

Campbell, Mary Eastman (A.M. 1934), 


appointed private and social secretary, 
Condé Nast Publishing Co., New York 
City. 

Carney, Grace M. (A.M. 1929), ap- 


pointed teacher of third grade, Springside 
School, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Cassidy, Viola (A.M. 1936), appointed 
third grade critic teacher, Western State 
Teachers College, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Checkovich, Joseph (A.M. 1933), ap- 
pointed teacher of languages, Horace Mann 
School for Boys, New York City. 

Chick, Clarence A., appointed dean, 
Palmer Memorial Institute, Sedalia, N. C. 

Clapp, Eleanor, appointed teacher of 
second and third grade, American Com- 
munity School, Beirut, Syria. 

Clark, Doris A. (A.M. 1936), appointed 
teacher of home economics, Senior High 
School, Farmington, Conn. 

Cleaver, Priscilla H. (A.M. 1936), ap- 
pointed kindergarten teacher, Countryside 
School, Silver Spring, Md. 

Clossay, Mary, appointed art supervisor, 
Public Schools, Elmont, N. Y. 

Coleman, Dorothy M. (A.M. 1936), ap- 
pointed instructor in physical education, 
University of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 

Coleman, John Harvard (Ph.D. 1932), 
appointed associate professor of education 


and principal of McGuffey School, Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio. 

Cook, Lois M. (A.M. 1935), appointed 
teacher of home economics, High School, 
Lakewood, Ohio. 

Corddry, George H., Jr. (A.M. 1935), 
appointed teacher of social studies, High 
School, Snow Hill, Md. 

Crabill, Alice, appointed director of resi- 
dence, Sarah Lawrence College, Bronx- 
ville, N. Y. 

Crecelius, Lottie (A.M. 1936), appointed 
director of cafeteria, Young Women’s 
Christian Association, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Crenshaw, Mary E. (A.M. 1930), ap- 
pointed head of art department, Judson 
College, Marian, Ala. 

Crocker, Bertha K. (A.M. 1936), ap- 
pointed teacher of English and assistant 
dramatic coach, Deering High School, 
Portland, Me. 

Currie, Ronald L., appointed teacher of 
social science, The Tower Hill School, Wil- 
mington, Del. 

Curtis, Catherine (A.M. 1929), ap- 
pointed adviser of girls and teacher of 
mathematics, Lansengburgh High School, 
Troy, N. Y. 

Curtiss, John S., appointed instructor in 
history, Columbia University Extension 
and Brooklyn College Evening Session, 
New York City. 

Danner, Ruth, appointed teacher of cloth- 
ing, New Jersey School for the Deaf, West 
Trenton, N. J. 

Dare, Phoebe C., appointed teacher of 
fourth grade, Emma Willard School, Troy, 
N..y. 

Davis, Helen E., appointed administra- 
tive assistant to the dean, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 

Davis, Paula M., appointed supervisor 
of music, Public Schools, Southold, L. I. 

Dawes, Robert G. (A.M. 1932), ap- 
pointed head of department of speech and 
dramatic art, College of Fine Arts, Ohio 
University, Athens, Ohio. 

Dickinson, Elaine (A.M. 1929), ap- 
pointed teacher of industrial arts, Lincoln 
School, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Dickinson, Nellie-Bond (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed instructor in dancing, Florida State 
College for Women, Tallahassee, Fla. 

Diem, Margaret E. (B.S. 1936), appointed 
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teacher of second grade, Public Schools, 
Chappaqua, N. Y. 

Dudley, Elizabeth (A.M. 1932), ap- 
pointed third grade critic teacher, State 
Teachers College, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Eckerle, Charles A., appointed teacher 
of English, High School, Monroe, Ohio. 

Eddy, Lois B. (A.M. 1936), appointed 
teacher of third grade, Public Schools, 
Carlisle, Pa. 

Eginton, Daniel P. (Ph.D. 1933), ap- 
pointed associate professor of education, 
Alfred University, Alfred, N. Y. 

Ellner, Maud E., appointed secretary and 
teacher of English, High School, Pleasant- 
ville, N. Y. 

Engelmann, Dorothy (A.M. 1936), ap- 
pointed assistant teacher of nutrition, Pub- 
lic Schools, New York City. 

Erickson, Evelyn R. (A.M. 1936), ap- 
pointed teacher of fine arts, Kamehameha 
School for Girls, Honolulu, T. H. 

Everett, Mabel L. (A.M. 1934), ap- 
pointed instructor in education, State Nor- 
mal School, Oswego, N. Y. 

Fahs, Lois S. (A.M. 1936), appointed in- 
structor in physical education, Mount AIl- 
lison Ladies College, Sackville, N. B., Can. 

Fairfield, Ruth (A.M. 1936), appointed 
kindergarten assistant, Edgemont School, 
Scarsdale, N. Y. 

Farra, Dorothy B. (A.M. 1933), ap- 
pointed teacher of English, Junior High 
School, Elkins Park, Cheltenham District, 
Pa. 

Ferguson, Jean D., appointed teacher 
and supervisor of art, High School, Butler, 
N. J. 

Ferris, Muriel, appointed instructor in 
Spanish, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y. 

Fink, Helen K. (A.M. 1935), appointed 
teacher of English, High School, Missoula, 
Mont. 

Fisher, Gladys Erickson (A.M. 1930), 
appointed teacher of first grade, Horace 
Mann School, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

Fisk, Mildred D. (A.M. 1928), appointed 
instructor in art, State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Dover, Del. 

Fitzgerald, Mary Agnes (A.M. 1933), 
appointed teacher of first grade, Public 
Schools, Great Neck, L. I. 

Fleming, Dorothy C., appointed primary 
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and music teacher, Lloyd Harbor School, 
Huntington, L. I. 

Forney, Helen, appointed instructor in 
home economics, Juniata College, Hunting- 
don, Pa. 

Fortier, Alida (A.M. 1935), appointed 
teacher of social studies, Calhoun School, 
New York City. 

Franklin, Elizabeth (A.M. 1933), ap- 
pointed teacher of art, Green Acres School, 
Scarsdale, N. Y. 

Fredericks, Edna (A.M. 1935), appointed 
teacher of English, High School, Garden 
City, N. Y. 

Fritz, William D., appointed teacher of 
chemistry and physics, High School, High- 
land Park, N. J. 

Garnett, Maud, appointed assistant in- 
structor in music, State Normal School, 
Oswego, N. Y. 

Gates, Alice A., appointed instructor in 
dancing and physical education, Rockford 
College, Rockford, Ill. 

Gay, Louisa P. (A.M. 1930), appvinted 
head teacher of nursery school, Falk Ele- 
mentary School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Gibson, Alexander D. (A.M. 1928), ap- 
pointed head teacher of French, William 
Penn Charter School, Germantown, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Goodwin, Ruth (A.M. 1929), appointed 
teacher of English, The Knox School, 
Cooperstown, N. Y. 

Goulding, Charles W. (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed teacher of mathematics, Culver 
Military Academy, Culver, Ind. 

Graham, Wallace B. (A.M. 1931), ap- 
pointed teacher of mathematics, High 
School, Garden City, N. Y. 

Gullickson, Agnes (A.M. 1932), ap- 
pointed supervising critic teacher of pri- 
mary grades, Iowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

Hansen, Maurine, appointed head of 
English department, High School, Wap- 
pingers Falls, N. Y. 

Hare, Dudley, appointed director of 
physical education for boys, Rye Country 
Day School, Rye, N. Y. 

Harris, Natalie P., appointed teacher of 
second grade, Harley School, Rochester, 
N. Y. 

Haslet, Alice E. (B.S. 1931), appointed 
teacher of special class, Public Schools, 
Westwood, N. J. 
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Haupt, Helen 
teacher of 
Devon, Pa. 

Hayden, Carol (A.M. 1935), appointed 
teacher of art, High School, Manhasset, 
L. 4. 

Herman, Theodore, appointed teacher of 


(B.S. 
speech, 


appointed 
Schools, 


1935), 
Devereux 


English, Shanghai American _ School, 
Shanghai, China. 
Heseltine, Marjorie M. (A.M. 1925), 


appointed specialist in nutrition, Children’s 
Bureau, United States Department of 
Labor, Washington, D. C. 

Hill, Elizabeth S., appointed head of 
English department, Northrop Collegiate 
School, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Hoffman, Jane Louise (A.M. 1936), ap- 
pointed teacher of fifth grade, Swarthmore 
Grade School, Swarthmore, Pa. 

Hoke, Lottie, appointed house supervisor, 
State Normal School, Asheville, N. C. 

Holmes, Helen M. (B.S. 1936), appointed 
kindergarten teacher, Public Schools, Troy, 
N. Y. 

Hoon, Elizabeth E., appointed dean, 
Mary Baldwin College, Staunton, Va. 

Horns, John W. (A.M. 1936), appointed 
instructor in public school art, Iowa State 
Teachers College, Cedar Falls, lowa. 

Horr, Robert J. (A.M. 1936), appointed 
business manager, Ethical Culture Schools, 
New York City. 

Horton, John Carl (A.M. 1936), ap- 
pointed teacher of social studies, English 
and athletics, Birch Wathen School, New 
York City. 

Hotz, H. G. (Ph.D. 1918), appointed 
dean, college of education, University of 
Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. 

Howard, Mary K.. (B.S. 1936), ap- 
pointed sub-primary teacher, Green Knoll 
School, Raritan, N. J. 

Howland, Elsa L. (B.S. 1936), appointed 
teacher of third and fourth grade, Loudon- 
ville School, Loudonville, N. Y. 

Humphreys, T. Roland, appointed 
teacher of mathematics, Rye Country Day 
School, Rye, N. Y. 

Hurd, Eunice, appointed instructor in 
physical education, Florida State College 
for Women, Tallahassee, Fla. 

Hyde, Melvin W. (Ph.D. 1932), ap- 
pointed dean and head of department of 
education, Mount Union College, Alliance, 
Ohio. 


Jacobs, Anna G., appointed instructor in 
swimming, Columbia High School, South 
Orange, N. J. 


Jardine, Janet, appointed dietitian, 
Waverley Inn, 16 Bank St., New York 
City. 


Johns, Juliana (A.M. 1936), appointed 
teacher of first grade, Mary C. Wheeler 
School, Providence, R. I. 

Joyner, Sara C. (A.M. 1932), appointed 
supervisor of art, Public Schools, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. 

Kalayjian, Beatrice, appointed teacher 
of general science, Cherry Valley High 
School, Garden City, L. I. 

Kallmeyer, Evelyn, appointed supervisor 
of art, elementary schools, Essex County, 
N. J. 

Keeney, Lela, appointed fourth grade 
critic teacher, State Normal School, Willi- 
mantic, Conn. 

Kelly, Peter (B.S. 1935), appointed as- 
sistant director, Brace Memorial News- 
boys’ Home, New York City. 

Kenyon, Mildred A. (A.M. 1931), ap- 
pointed director of physical education, 
Public Schools, Ridgefield Park, N. J. 

Kezar, Charles H., appointed teacher of 
social studies and English, High School, 
Port Washington, N. Y. 

Kimball, Florence B. (A.M. 1931), ap- 
pointed assistant dean of women, State 
Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. 

Kirby, George A. (A.M. 1934), ap- 
pointed instructor in commerce, Western 
State Teachers College, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Kite, Florence L. (A.M. 1931), appointed 
assistant to dean, George School, George 
School, Pa. 

Knehr, Charles A., appointed research 
assistant in psychology, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Koerner, Hermann L., appointed teacher 
of history and social studies, High School, 
Patchogue, N. Y. 

Kout, Mary, appointed teacher of Eng- 


lish, Wayland Academy, Beaver Dam, 
Wis. 
Kurtichanov, Titus (A.M. 1930), ap- 


pointed principal, Flathead County High 
School, Kalispell, Mont. 

Lackey, James Bridges, appointed cytol- 
ogist, United States Public Health Service, 
Stream Pollution Laboratory, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 
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Laier, Barbara (B.S. 1936), appointed 
teacher of physical education, Public 
Schools, Glenwood Landing, L. I. 

Laird, Marian L., appointed health 
teaching supervisor, Saratoga County 
Tuberculosis and Public Health Associa- 
tion, Saratoga County, N. Y. 

Lawlor, Catherine, appointed teacher of 
commercial subjects, High School, Patch- 
ogue, N. Y. 

Lay, Clemewell, appointed director of 
admissions, Scripps College, Claremont, 
Calif. 

Lee, Jane W., appointed teacher of 
special class, Algonquin School, Saranac 
Lake, N. Y. 

Lemmel, W. H., elected superintendent 
of schools, Quincy, Ill. 

Lier, Frank G., appointed teacher of 
general science, Junior High School, 
Bronxville, N. Y. 

Linzy, H. Annette (A. M. 1933), ap- 
pointed teacher of English, Franklin Cen- 
tral School, Franklin, N. Y. 

Lombard, Eleanor H. (A.M. 1936), ap- 
pointed instructor in physical education, 
Greenville Woman's College, Greenville, 
s. C. 

Longale, James L. (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed principal, elementary school, Lin- 
denhurst, L. I. 

Loomis, Arthur K. (Ph.D. 1926), elected 
superintendent of schools, Shaker Heights, 
Ohio. 

Lovelace, Mayme E. (A.M. 1932), ap- 
pointed instructor in home _ economics, 
Beaver College, Jenkintown, Pa. 

Luetge, Herman, appointed teacher of 
French and German, Public Schools, Pleas- 
antville, N. Y. 

MacKinnon, Dorothy V. (A.M. 1935), 
appointed instructor in speech, Sweet Briar 
College, Sweet Briar, Va. 

Macomb, Mavis, appointed dietitian, 
Christ Hospital, Jersey City, N. J. 

Magee, Paul R. (A.M. 1934), appointed 
head of the public school music depart- 
ment of Western Union College, LeMars, 
Iowa. 

Maier, Charles A., appointed teacher of 
social studies, Public Schools, Ballston Spa, 
N. Y. 

Matthews, Anne R. (M.S. 1936), ap- 
pointed specialist in nutrition, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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McCaskill, Eloise, appointed teacher of 
history, Calhoun School, New York City. 

McCauley, Virginia (B.S. 1936), ap- 
pointed teacher of sixth grade, South 
Mountain School, Millburn, N. J. 

McCoy, Margaret D. (A.M. 1934), ap- 
pointed supervisor of speech, School of 
Business Practice and Speech, New York 
City. 

McGilvrey, Louise, appointed professor 
of physical education, South Georgia 
Teachers College, Collegeboro, Ga. 

McIntosh, Lois, appointed teacher of 
English, High School, Pleasantville, N. Y. 

McLean, David S. (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed supervising principal, Elementary 
and Junior High School, Maywood, N. J. 

McLean, Helen M. (A.M. 1932), ap- 
pointed kindergarten critic, State Teachers 
College, Indiana, Pa. 

McLeish, Nell Galloway, appointed 
teacher of social studies, Bentley School, 
New York City. 

McMillan, S. Frances, appointed teacher 
of first grade, Shreveport School of Pro- 
gressive Education, Shreveport, La. 

McNulty, Frances, appointed instructor 
in English, Hollins College, Hollins, Va. 

McPherson, Margaret (A.M. 1933), ap- 
pointed teacher of fifth grade, Fieldston 
Lower School (Ethical Culture), New 
York City. 

McVey, Jessie (A.M. 1930), appointed 
professor of home economics, Georgia State 
College for Women, Milledgeville, Ga. 

Meyer, Tressa J., appointed adviser of 
freshmen, Russell Sage College, Troy, 
N. Y. 

Mitchell, Janet D. (B.S. 1934), appointed 
teacher of music, Elementary Schools, 
Farmingdale and Amityville, N. Y. 

Moorhouse, Edna L. (A.M. 1936), ap- 
pointed family health counsellor, W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation, Battle Creek, Mich. 

Morris, Elizabeth I., appointed teacher 
of commercial subjects, Public Schools, 
Somerville, N. J. 

Mueller, Marjorie E., appointed teacher 
of German and English, High School, Mill- 
burn, N. J. 

Mullen, Priscilla W. (A.M. 1936), ap- 
pointed instructor in health and physical 
education, Gunston Hall, Washington, 
D.C. 

Nicely, Roberta A. (A.M. 1936), ap- 
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pointed teacher of English and dramatics, 
High School, Chappaqua, N. Y. 

Normington, Ray T. (A.M. 1933), 
elected superintendent of schools, Reeds- 
burg, Wis. 

Noyce, Clarence G. (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed director of guidance for boys, 
High School, White Plains, N. Y. 

Oakes, Herbert I. (A.M. 1934), appointed 
teacher of mathematics, High School, Chap- 
paqua, N. Y. 

Paddock, Elizabeth (A.M. 1936), ap- 
pointed nursery school teacher, Lincoln 
School, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Painter, Ernest, appointed teacher of 
sixth grade, Brookside School, Montclair, 
N. J. 

Pang, Madonna, appointed 
Social Service Department, 
Hospital, New York City. 

Patterson, William P., appointed princi- 
pal, State Street Elementary and Junior 
High School, Hackensack, N. J. 

Patty, William L. (A.M. 1933), ap- 
pointed instructor in sociology, Western 
State Teachers College, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Peck, Margaret (A.M. 1927), appointed 
social director of Forest Hall, Middlebury 
College, Middlebury, Vt. 

Peckham, Beatrice C., appointed senior 
assistant, Elizabeth Free Public Library, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 

Pierce, W. M., appointed associate pro- 
fessor of physics, Converse College, Spar- 
tanburg, S. C. 

Pierce, Warren D. (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed assistant director, Community Wel- 
fare Fund, Lansing, Mich. 

Pollard, Martha (A.M. 1933), appointed 
instructor in home economics, University of 
the City of Toledo, Toledo, Ohio. 

Pratt, Elizabeth M., appointed district 
field captain, Girl Scouts, Inc., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Preston, Everett C. (Ph.D. 
elected supervising principal, 
Schools, Haddonfield, N. J. 

Ramage, Eleanor W., appointed man- 
ager of cafeteria and teacher of home eco- 
nomics, Public Schools, Swarthmore, Pa. 

Rankin, Marjorie (Ph.D. 1930), ap- 
pointed personnel director, High School, 
Hawthorne, N. J. 

Reed, Ruth H. (A.M. 1934), appointed 


secretary, 
Presbyterian 


1936), 
Public 


general supervisor of schools, 
nardino County, Calif. 

Richardson, Cleo (A.M. 1932), appointed 
director of guidance for girls, High School, 
White Plains, N. Y. 

Rickard, Eric M., appointed teacher of 
mathematics, High School, Millburn, N. J. 

Robb, Elda (Ph.D. 1934), appointed in- 
structor in nutrition, Temple University, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Robertson, Wanda (A.M. 1936), ap- 
pointed teacher of eight-year-old group, 
Lincoln School, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. 

Rogers, Josephine (A.M. 1934), ap- 
pointed instructor in physical education, 
Connecticut State College, Storrs, Conn. 

Rush, Frances M. (A.M. 1936), ap- 
pointed field lieutenant, Girl Scouts, Inc. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

Sackett, Everett B. (Ph.D. 1931), ap- 
pointed assistant on survey of elementary 
education, Regents’ Educational Inquiry, 
Albany, N. Y. 

Sauvain, Walter H. (Ph.D. 1934), ap- 
pointed assistant professor of elementary 
education, Bucknell University, Lewisburg, 
Pa. 

Sayles, Philip S., appointed headmaster, 
Gould Academy, Bethel, Me. 

Sayre, Kathryn, appointed teacher of 
English, High School, Vergennes, Vt. 

Scholz, Mildred H. (B.S. 1936), ap- 
pointed supervisor of music in elementary 
grades, Public Schools, Elmont, L. I. 

Schumann, William H. (A.M. 1933), ap- 
pointed teacher of instrumental music, Pub- 
lic Schools, Chappaqua, N. Y. 

Senna, Ruth G., appointed teacher of 
first grade, Summit School, Saint Paul, 
Minn. 

Sherman, Ann Catherine (A.M. 1934), 
appointed director of religious education, - 
Trinity Episcopal Church, Williamsport, 
Pa. 

Smith, Enid S. (Ph.D. 1935), appointed 
professor of English and education, Bethel 
College, Newton, Kan. 

Snyder, Harold E. (A.M. 1933), ap- 
pointed instructor in education, University 
of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 

Stearns, Robert E. (A.M. 1936), ap- 
pointed teacher of social science, Junior 
High School, Garden City, N. Y. 

[Continued in November Record] 
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